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Everybody’s ong — 


to the 43rd Annual International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence to be held in Miami Beach, Florida, June 16-20, 1957. 
This conference, co-sponsored by the National Retail Credit 
Association, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North Ameri- 
ca and Associated Credit Bureaus of America, will enable 
you to learn of the latest developments in consumer credit. 
The joint sessions promise outstanding speakers who have 
messages of interest to credit managers, credit women, credit 
bureau and collection service managers. By all means check 
your reservations for the 43rd Annual International Consum- 


er Credit Conference. 


Associatep Crepir Bureavs of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street 











St. Louis 19, Missouri 














Greatest advance in microfilming- 








New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing lets you code items photographically right 
on the film—find any picture faster in your film reader. 


So easy—just dial the desired code number on the new 
Recordak Reliant before you feed a batch of documents. 

This simple step takes the hunt and peck out of sub- 
sequent film reference. With this completely new type of 
indexing your code designations are never out of sight . . . 
can be read easily, no matter how fast your film is traveling. 

The secret: Unique coding lines are photographed right 
on the film between documents. These lines, which appear 
to run continuously when film is advanced, are read against 
a scale on the top (or side) of your film reader. 

The girl on right, for example, has stopped film at items 
indexed ‘*43.” Line at left is at 40 . . . other line at 3.) Up 
to 100 different codings can be made and found in a flash! 


Saves time every time films are viewed 
Ever so much easier for your accounts receivable depart- 


ment to find sales checks and statements. Or for Sales 
Audit to check back on departmental activity. No end to 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


Please Mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


UNGHIC Indexing : 


Just dial 
your code— 
and start 
microfilming 





the uses—wherever records are filmed and referred to, 
you'll be dollars ahead with Kodamatic Indexing. (Just 
one of the exclusive features found in the new Reliant!) 
But see for yourself! Have a new Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing installed in your store 
on a 30-day Free Trial Basis. Absolutely no obligation to 
buy or rent. But - 
act today—re- 
quests filled in 
order received. 





**Recordak” 


ts a trademark 


eeeeeeeeee «+ MAIL COUPON TODAY: ++eeeeeere 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 0D-6 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 
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Street 





City State 
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Mr ’ Credit Crecuts s? Here is 8 


Do you ag? 
form designe 


your accou nt 


d especially for your needs. 
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To assist Credit Departments in performing a more efficent cred- 
it control on past-due accounts, we have several times during the 
past few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. 
Over 2,000,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 

It is especially effective for smaller stores for use in collection 
follow-up and placing restrictions on accounts. 

The size is 942” x 12” and they are padded 100 to a pad. Prices: 
100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.50. Postage extra. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Order Age Analysis Forms No. 721, today, from 
your Credit Bureau or National Office. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 





375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Mo. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 


NAME OF FIRM 





MONTH OF 19 








Name and Address 


A “ Current over y —~y ~ ay - —) » aa RENARES 
wl 
Belance 1 month 2 months 3 months 4 months ¢ months (Or Collection Follow-Up) 
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In the interest of efficient credit control accounts past due more than 60 days Form 721—National Retail Credit Association—Saint Louis 
or accounts in an overbought condition should be reported to the Credit Bureau. PRINTED IN U. 8. A. 
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Norfolk—City of Destiny 


E LIKE to refer to the City of 

Norfolk as the “City of Des- 
tiny.” It has had a checkered career 
in so many ways and its importance 
to the nation is just now becoming 
recognized. The Virginia First Set- 
tlers in 1607 landed at Cape Henry, 
a short distance from Norfolk, and 
viewed these surroundings for the 
first time. They failed to realize the 
importance of its port potentialities 
and decided to sail further up the 
James River and settle at a little 
place called Jamestown. The area 
about Norfolk, however, soon be- 
came occupied and there is still 
standing the first brick house built 
in America in 1632 by Adam Thor- 
oughgood. 

The General Assembly of Virginia 
soon became aware, however, that 
the various ports up the rivers with 
which Virginia is especially blessed 
were not going to be sufficient to 
carry the overseas traffic which even 
then was an important activity of 
the Commowealth. Therefore, in 
1680 they made an appropriation to 
purchase a tract of a little more than 
50 acres of land and established here 
the Port of Virginia. In 1682 this 
purchase was made and Norfolk be- 
came a town situated on the Eliza- 
beth River just off of that wonder- 
ful harbor called Hampton Roads. A 
better harbor can hardly be found 
on the eastern coast of the United 
States. Norfolk thrived and for 100 
years it handled the bulk of the 
overseas traffic to and from Virginia, 
and was the Commonwealth’s larg- 
est city. 

In 1776, as the passion for inde- 
pendence developed, the Royal Gov- 
ernor of the Colony of Virginia, Lord 
Dunmore, as his departing gesture 
shelled the City of Norfolk and re- 
duced it to ashes. There was scarce- 
ly a building left standing in the city 
other than St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church which had been erected in 
1737. Within 25 years there arose 
phoenix-like from the ashes of this 
total destruction a new Norfolk, 
which by 1801 was again the largest 
city in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

The hand of fate still had misfor- 
tunes in store for the port. The Jef- 
fersonian embargo in 1807 killed its 
overseas trade and it was not until 
the close of the war of 1812 that any 
of this trade was regained. Again the 
city started its inevitable growth un- 
til in 1855 the yellow fever broke 
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out and Norfolk was quarantined 
from the rest of the country and over 
one-third of its population died. 
Scarcely had this ordeal been over- 
come before the war between the 
States occurred and in 1862 Norfolk 
was captured by Federal forces. For 
three years it was a captive city. At 
the close of this war reconstruction 
took place as it did throughout the 
south and by 1880 the city had a 
population of about 20,000. 

With the coming of the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad, to be followed 
soon by such railroads as the Vir- 
ginian and the Norfolk Southern, 
Norfolk began to grow rapidly. The 
census of 1900 found our population 
at 45,000 people and in 1910 it had 
grown to 65,000 people. Here, in 
1907, was held the original James- 
town Exposition marking the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of the 
First Settlers. 

The First World War found a dis- 
tinct change in the economy of Nor- 
folk. The United States Government 
recognized the advantages of the 
harbor at Hampton Roads. Because 
of its ice free availability the year 
round, there was established here 
what was to become the largest con- 
centration of naval activities in the 
United States. For many years there 
was a Navy Yard at Portsmouth, but 
now at Sewells Point was to be 
erected a Naval Base. Since that 
time there has been established in 
Norfolk besides the Naval Base, the 
Naval Air Station, the Hampton 
Roads Port of Embarkation, the Am- 
phibious Base, Fort Story and the 
Air Base at Oceana. It has long been 
the headquarters of the United 
States Corps of Engineers for this 
area. Norfolk is now the headquar- 
ters of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand Atlantic of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Norfolk’s growth has been phenom- 
enal and it is continually increas- 
ing in importance in the nation’s 
economy. It is today a city of ap- 
proximately 275,000 people with a 
metropolitan area of well over 500,- 
000 people. Across Hampton Roads 
is another metropolitan area of 187,- 
000 people. Within 25 or 30 miles of 
downtown Norfolk live one-fifth of 
the entire population of Virginia. Its 
commerce affects the world. During 
1956 there were 8,493 ship arrivals 
and 8,573 ship departures. The desti- 
nation of these ships literally cov- 
ered the globe. It is the greatest coal 


export port in the nation and in 1956 
the piers of Norfolk and Newport 
News handled 52,000,000 tons of coal. 

Norfolk is the home of 341 manu- 
facturing establishments, but still its 
largest payroll, constituting at least 
half of its economy, is United States 
Government activities which in 1956 
had a civilian payroll of $157,000,000. 
In effective buying market its metro- 
politan area was 42nd in the nation. 

Norfolk has enjoyed good govern- 
ment for many years and never bet- 
ter than it has at present. As one of 
the first cities to adopt the City- 
Manager form of government in 
1918 it has been effectively devel- 
oped and is still marching even to 
greater heights. It not only is an 
important outlet for the southeast- 
ern section of the United States 
which has had the greatest growth 
of the entire country, but it is so 
situated that it promises to be the 
chief eastern port of entry for the 
nation. Norfolk enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being served by nine rail- 
roads, three airlines, four bus com- 
panies and numerous truck lines. It 
has overnight steamship service to 
Baltimore and Washington and 
steamship freight service to prac- 
tically every port in the free world. 
Norfolk is in every sense a growing 
city, not only in population, but in 
cultural, educational and commercial 
lines. Here was organized the first 
symphony in Virgina and one of the 
first in the southeast. Its Chamber 
Music Society, Little Theatre, Mu- 
seum and Choral Association are 
well patronized. Its parks and recre- 
ational facilities are of the best and 
the Azalea Garden, supported by the 
municipality, is possibly the largest 
display of such flowers, for which no 
admission is charged, in the entire 
United States. 

Norfolk has 54 public schools and 
a number of private schools. In addi- 
tion to this it has a degree conferring 
college, a branch of William and 
Mary College, which now has an en- 
rollment of almost 4,000 students. 
The Norfolk Community Chest has 
had a record of successful comple- 
tion of its drives for the past 18 
years. This speaks eloquently of its 
civic spirit. Finally, the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce is the third 
oldest in the United States having 
been organized in 1801. It has re- 
mained healthy and dynamic and 
has been favored with constant com- 
munity support. Surely we can call 
Norfolk “The City of Destiny.” *** 
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The Jamestown Festival 


Celebrating America’s 350th Birthday 


VIRGINIA and the governments 
of Great Britain and the United 
States will be hosts during this 350th 
anniversary celebration of the first 
permanent English settlement in the 
New World, begun at Jamestown in 
1607. 

The Festival centers on James- 
town, on Rockefeller-restored Wil- 
liamsburg (10 miles from Jamestown 
via the new Colonial Parkway) and 
on Yorktown, scene of the surrender 
of Cornwallis in 1781 (13 miles from 
Williamsburg via this scenic drive). 
Here will be the day-to-day pagean- 
try of the Festival from April 1 to 
November 30. The President of the 
United States, the Queen of Great 
Britain, and other dignitaries are be- 
ing invited. On April 26-28 the Nor- 
folk-Virginia Beach area will offer a 
re-enactment of the colonists’ land- 
ing at Cape Henry in 1607, the In- 
ternational Aazalea Court, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The Richmond area will commem- 
orate Captain John Smith’s explora- 
tions to the falls of the James River 
on June 9. The modern capital will 
hold its State Fair of Virginia, Sep- 
tember 20-October 1 and its Tobacco 
Festival October 6-12. On June 16-23 
the Roanoke area will celebrate its 
Diamond Jubilee. 


All the ports of Hampton Roads 
will join in the International Naval 
Review June 9-17 when warships of 
a score of foreign navies will be 
guests of the United States Navy in 
that great harbor. Many smaller 
communities will offer attractions. 
Restored Old St. Luke’s Church 
near Smithfield on U. S. Route 258, 
will be the scene of a National Pil- 
grimage May 15. The newly restored 
Adam Thoroughgood House, oldest 
brick dwelling, near Virginia Beach 
off U. S. 60, will open April 29. 

At Williamsburg, the Pulitzer 
Prize playwright, Paul Green, will 
present a new drama on Jamestown, 
The Founders, in a new woodland 
theater on afternoons beginning May 
13. On evenings beginning in late 
June, his hit play, The Common 
Glory, will be seen in nearby Ma- 
toaka Lake Amphitheater. At James- 
town, visitors will see floating rep- 
licas of the Three Ships that brought 
Captain John Smith and the 103 first 
settlers in 1607. They will board the 
flagship Susan Constant and see Vir- 
ginia Indians in reconstructed Chief 
Powhatan’s Lodge. They will explore 
the quaint, rude houses of James 
Fort of 1607—birthplace of the na- 
tion. 


The site is Jamestown Festival 
Park. Here the visitor may see the 
stirring exhibit of the British gov- 
ernment in the Old World Pavilion 
and the vivid presentation of the 
State of Virginia in the New World 
Pavilion. On the “Greate Road” of 
the colonists nearby stands the 
“Glasshouse” or Glass Factory of 
1608, English America’s first skilled 
industry. Glass blowers in seven- 
teenth-century costume will fashion 
souvenirs at the furnaces. The Na- 
tional Park Service will conduct vis- 
itors over the site of the old “Cittie” 
of Jamestown, whose ruins stand 
amid plantings and landscaping. 

The Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities will 
show visitors Old Jamestown Church 
of 1639 and the shrines on that por- 
tion of Jamestown maintained by 
the Association. An admission fee of 
$1 covers all attractions at James- 
town. The colony was the first suc- 
cessful overseas settlement from 
England, preceding the colony at 
Bermuda by two years and the 
Plymouth Rock landing by thirteen 
years. Two commissions, one State 
and one Federal, with offices at the 
Travis House in Williamsburg, are 
in charge of the $25,000,000 Festival. 

kkk 





Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Norfolk 


ELLEN SMITH, President 





HE CREDIT Women’s Breakfast 

Club of Norfolk, Virginia was 
formed in February 1948 with Mrs. 
Merle Benton, President. In a city of 
transients such as Norfolk, it is won- 
derful to note that Mrs. Benton is 
still a guiding force and inspiration 
in our club, serving yearly on our 
Board. 

In this, our ninth year, we have 
chosen as our theme, “Carnival” in 
keeping with the spirit of the James- 
town Festival. As Credit Women of 
this area, we are all vastly interest- 
ed in this historical celebration. The 
idea of “Carnival” will be carried 
out at our Annual Bosses’ Dinner in 
September. It is our sincere hope that 
many members from the clubs of 
our surrounding cities will attend 
the dinner and help us make this a 


really “festival year.” 

The high light of each of our 
monthly meetings is our guest speak- 
er. We are, indeed, fortunate in hav- 
ing in our city so many men and 
women in the credit and related 
fields who gladly and graciously give 
of their time to our education pro- 
gram. The information and knowl- 
edge brought by these speakers, to- 
gether with the knowledge gleaned 
from our own Manual, enables us, as 
Credit Women, to better serve our 
chosen field of work and to keep 
abreast of the times in this field. 

Our Junior Past President, Mrs. 
Frances Piland, started a small phil- 
anthropic movement within the club 
whereby, through a silver offering 
each month, we are able in a small 
way to help some needy family with- 


in our community. From our treas- 
ury we send flowers and cards to 
our sick or bereaved. In order to 
supplement our treasury for this, 
each of our members who fails to 
wear her CWEC pin to a meeting is 
fined a dime. 

Annually we have a Birthday Din- 
ner and a Christmas Breakfast, at 
which time Pollyanna gifts are ex- 
changed, and these are our program 
for “fun.” Thus in the course of a 
year the members of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Norfolk, 
Virginia are able to receive through 
their membership the privileges of 
giving, education in their chosen 
field of work and fun. We deem it 
an honor to be associated with this 
International organization which 
gives us so much. kk 
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HEN WE OLD timers are 

asked to comment on various 
phases of life or business, or any 
other subject for that matter, we 
are invariably accused of gleefully 
welcoming every opportunity to 
swell with pride over the “Good Ole 
Days of Long Ago,” as contrasted 
with this highly complex modern 
age. So, in telling the story of our 
Credit Bureau, we feel that the place 
to start is at the very beginning of 
our being, which, of course, affords 
us a wonderful opportunity to turn 
back the pages of history to October 
1, 1903, when the following excerpts 
from the Board of Directors min- 
utes were recorded with the use of 
a quill pen—which well symbolizes 
the degree of our antiquity: 


“W. H. Lumsden was elected 
Secretary of the Association at a 
salary of $30.00 per month. (The 
Secretary only attended Board and 
Committee Meetings.) 

“Upon motion duly carried, dues 
of the Association are fixed at 
$10.00 per annum, payable quarter- 
ly in advance, with no initiation 
fee. 

“The question of trading stamps 


In the picture on the left, above, is the trade, typing, fil- 
ing and accounting department employees of the Credit 
Bureau, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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The Credit Bureau of Norfolk, Virginia 


W. J. RALSTON, Secretary-Treasurer 


was discussed and the Secretary 
was instructed to write to the 
proper authorities and obtain, if 
possible—in time for the Monday 
night meeting of the Association— 
a copy of the ordinance introduced 
in Richmond City Council taxing 
merchants using trading stamps.” 


For the sake of brevity, let us skip 
over the first paragraph of the fore- 
going minutes because there have 
not been any particularly notewor- 
thy changes, other than presenting 
the Secretay with an occasional com- 
plimentary ticket to our annual din- 
ner meetings. We cannot let the op- 
portunity escape us, however, in 
commenting on the Trading Stamp 
craze which is currently sweeping 
the country because we learn that 
practically every association, such 
as ours, throughout the nation are 
now writing their State Legislatures 
seeking restrictive laws against such 
operations—as we did nearly 54 
years ago. 

Being a stickler for the record or 
printed word, naturally, we again 
brushed aside some more cobwebs 
and found the first mention of the 
possible creation of a “Bureau of 


Credits” recorded in the minutes of 
the Board of November 10, 1903, at 
which time the President appointed 
a committee to ascertain how many 
merchants would be interested in 
participating in such an operation. 
After receiving the Committee’s re- 
port indicating that several firms 
were interested, and with varying 
degrees of doubt as to its probable 
success, the Credit Bureau of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, was born. 

The Secretary thereupon took to 
the highways and byways and began 
to spread the glad tidings heralding 
the birth of the Credit Bureau. After 
wearing out several pairs of shoes, 
and six months later, he succeeded 
in obtaining 25 new members. The 
Secretary quickly learned that this 
phenomenal growth also carried with 
it added responsibilities which over- 
taxed his already badly strained cor- 
porate budget, as he found himself 
face to face with the necessity of 
employing a “female” assistant, 
which, in these modern times, is 
called a “Reporter.” 

Like many such newly formed or- 
ganizations which were suffering 
growing pains in those early days, 





Picture on the right shows the employees of the special, 
foreign and CBR departments. Left to right, are: Eloise 


Glass; Peggy Blackstone; Vernie Ogeltree; Betty Wade; 
and Dolly Duncan. Absent, Betty Clark. 
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the Association, due to the lack of 
necessary expansion funds, just kept 
plugging along hoping and praying 
for the illusive miracle to happen 
which would enable its income to 
eventually catch up with its outgo. 
You may have, rightly or wrongly, 
concluded that the Association had 
then reached the point of “compla- 
cent stagnation.” What happened 
during the intervening years before 
1934 is somewhat obscure. Suffice it 
for us to say, however, that it was 
not until 1934 that a complete re- 
organization took place as the min- 
utes show: “To better enable the 
Association to expand its activities, 
both in the fields of Credit Report- 
ing and trade promotions to keep 
pace with the rapidly changing 
times.” 

In those days there was no sepa- 
ration of the Credit Bureau from the 
Association’s general activities, as 
these two operations were combined, 
and we still operate under this com- 
bined set-up today, as will be ex- 
plained elsewhere in this article. It 
was during this reorganization pe- 
riod when the author received his 
baptism into the fields of Credit Re- 
porting and Trade Promotions in 
succeeding a very distinguished re- 
tired Naval Captain, the late Francis 
L. Chadwick, as Secretary, and who 
was his close friend of many years 
standing. 

After the apprentice years in tak- 
ing over the helm and sailing into 
such uncharted waters, this fledgling 
soon found himself compelled to 
knock on the doors of our local 
Chamber of Commerce seeking its 
help, which organization was then 
under the able and highly efficient 
leadership of the late W. S. Harney. 
This nation-wide known Chamber 
leader took me under his kindly 
wing and began to indoctrinate me 
with his philosophy, experience and 
know-how covering all fields of trade 
association work, which, incidently, 
I found to be most stimulating, fasci- 
nating, as well as a definite challenge 
to my limited capabilities. Mr. Har- 
ney steadied my faltering and clumsy 
steps, and whenever I began to 
flounder about in the doldrums of 
despair, he patiently led me back to 
the path which ultimately culmi- 
nated in whatever measure of suc- 
cess I enjoy in these fields today. I 
shall remain everlastingly indebted 
to him. 

In the years immediately following 
the reorganization of 1934, which 
found us in an era of expanding con- 
sumer credit, the Bureau took on 
added significance and importance, 
and when called upon the Bureau 


adequately and convincingly proved 
its worth to many doubting prospec- 
tive members, who hastened to have 
the names of their firms added to 
our swelling roster. It may be well 
to digress a little at this point, and 
in retrospect make the observation 
that the population of this great 
naval seaport of Norfolk in 1903, in 
round figures, was 46,000; in 1934, 
129,000; and today our population is 
298,000 and still growing, making 
Norfolk the largest city in Virginia. 

It may also prove interesting to 
learn that in 1903, with two em- 
ployees, including the Secretary, the 
Bureau furnished its members with 
2,004 reports; in 1934, with four em- 
ployees, 28,000 reports, and in 1956, 
with 54 employees, 250,000 reports. 
Immediately following the close of 
World War II and the lifting of cred- 
it controls, our vastly expanding 
activities were tailored to meet the 
demands of a new era of unprece- 
dented demands for Consumer Cred- 
it, as witness the following facts: 

Today, we have 44 seasoned and 
experienced members on our staff; 
serve over 500 local firms who pay 
annual membership dues ranging 
from a minimum of $50 to a maxi- 
mum of $300, plus charges for vari- 
ous types of credit reports, which 
extensive surveys reveal are the 
lowest in the entire country; occupy 
over 3,800 square feet of air-condi- 
tioned office space in a modern 
downtown office building; forty-four 
new and modern 5-drawer filing cab- 
inets; office equipment 75 per cent 
electrified; all new steel desks, and 
four teletype machines connected 
with local banks. 

Returning briefly to the non-sepa- 
ration of our Credit Bureau from the 
Association’s general activities ex- 
plains the reference being made as 
to the amount of dues being charged, 
as we set aside a large part of the 
revenue obtained from such sources 
for various trade events, and make 
no membership solicitation for such 
projects; also supported the reor- 
ganization of the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and are currently en- 
deavoring to set up a Collection Di- 
vision as an adjunct to our credit 
reporting activities. Of special sig- 
nificance, for the past five years we 
have promoted “Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Good Neighbor Days Sale Events,” 
which attracts thousands of shoppers 
to Norfolk and our sister city of 
Portsmouth from the great Tidewa- 
ter sections of Virginia and Eastern 
North Carolina. We are now spon- 
soring appropriate decorations in all 
main shopping areas of the city in 
connection with the International 


Naval Review which was held off 
our shores June 8-17, as one of the 
high spots of the great Jamestown 
Festival commemorating the birth of 
our nation. Thousands of visitors de- 
scended upon our city during this 
event from all over America as well 
as from many foreign countries. 

To avoid repetition, we will make 
no further comment on the numer- 
ous other phases of our activities, as 
we will leave the rest of this story 
in the capable hands of our progres- 
sive-minded President, whose arti- 
cle appears elsewhere in this issue. 
However, in conclusion, I would like 
to say that no story concerning our 
Association and Credit Bureau would 
be complete without paying due rec- 
ognition to our officers and board of 
directors who have so magnificently 
and efficiently guided its destinies to 
the present day eminence it has 
achieved in the fields of productive 
service. These are men of foresight 
and vision who seek every oppor- 
tunity to be of the greatest measure 
of service to the membership and to 
our community. Nor would it be 
complete without a hearty salute and 
a sincere pat on the back to each of 
our 44 employees for their loyalty, 
efficiency and sincere dedication to 
their important responsibilities of 
service. 

We would also like to pay our re- 
spects to our mutual good friends, 
Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice- 
President of ACBofA; Charles J. 
Martin, Managing Director of Credit 
Bureau Reports of New York; 
George C. Robinson, Manager of the 
Richmond, Virginia, Bureau, and our 
many other Bureau-Manager friends 
who cooperated so willingly and pa- 
tiently in assisting us to take our 
rightful place among the leading 
Credit Bureaus of the Nation. *** 


—_—_—_———E 


The Front Cover 


Shown on the front cover is a picture 
of Norfolk’s historic mace presented to 
the city by Lieutenant Governor Din- 
widdie in 1954. Shown also, are: 


Culture. A scene inside Norfolk’s Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences. 


History. Norfolk is site of largest 
Navy Base in the entire world. 


Industry. Lamberts Point coal piers 
showing Norfolk and Western car yards. 


Progress. New bridge tunnel linking 
Willoughby to Hampton will open this 
year. 





a 
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Norfolk's Retail Credit Executives Association 


HE TRUTH of the saying, “From 

little acorns great oaks grow,” was 
never proven more conclusively than 
in the history of this association of 
credit men and women. 

For years a few persons interested 
in credit and collection problems had 
held informal weekly meetings in 
the offices of our local credit bureau 
for the purpose of discussing mutual 
problems. During this period of time, 
several of this group attended the 
district and national conventions of 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. Our attendance made us realize 
our need for a more formal organi- 
zation, with the result that the pres- 
ent Association was founded in 
April, 1945. We had a membership 
of 14 persons, all of whom became 
charter members. 

Some of our objectives are as fol- 
lows: 

First to promote closer coopera- 
tion among the credit executives 
who are members, the firms repre- 
sented by them and with our local 
Credit Bureau. 

Second to take an active part in 
all types of credit education, from 
the standpoint of the public, as well 
as to better educate ourselves for 
our individual responsibilities. As a 
result, we have sponsored prompt 
pay advertising programs. Our mem- 
bers have spoken before high school 
classes on the subject of the proper 
use of credit. Others have taught 
credit courses. Many of our group 
have attended these classes. We 
sponsored, along with our local cred- 


HARRY NORTHEY, Past President 


it bureau, the course in credits and 
collections, available through the Na- 
tional Association. This course was 
successful, thanks to the ability of 
Sterling Speake, who conducted the 
classes. 

Third to secure proper recognition 
for the members of our profession as 
being a responsible part of manage- 
ment with the result that our advice 
will be sought and judgment respect- 
ed in matters coming under our jur- 
isdiction. 

Fourth to conduct programs of in- 
struction within our separate respec- 
tive credit departments, so that those 
who come under our supervision 
may have a full understanding of 
credit procedures and of their re- 
sponsibility to the customers whom 
they serve. 

Our accomplishments have been 
many. Our first major project was 
to assist in the successful formation 
of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club in November, 1948, which we 
continue to support in every way 
possible. In December 1949, our as- 
sociation was successful in enlisting 
the aid of the Honorable Porter 
Hardy, Junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, with the result that all inter- 
ested parties were once more able to 
secure the address of Naval Person- 
nel upon written request to the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. In Jan- 
uary of 1951, a resolution was adopt- 
ed whereby membership in our local 
Association included membership in 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 


tion. Since 1952 we have had as our 
major project the establishment of a 
collection department in conjunction 
with our local Credit Bureau. This 
project is about to be successfully 
completed. A collection department 
is being set up and will be under the 
direction of a board of directors 
made up primarily of members from 
our association. 

During 1956, our association 
launched a program to effect a bet- 
ter understanding of credit and col- 
lection problems and procedures be- 
tween the Armed Forces, the Fed- 
eral Government Installations and 
the credit grantors of this area. We 
were fortunate in having representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, and civilian rep- 
resentatives from the Naval Operat- 
ing Base and Norfolk Naval Ship 
Yard appear at our meetings pre- 
senting their viewpoints on these 
problems. Special meetings were also 
held with a committee from our as- 
sociation where these problems were 
gone into in great detail, and we 
have every reason to believe that 
these meetings will result in better 
understanding and in closer coopera- 
tion among all interested parties. 
This program is of tremendous im- 
portance, since probably no city in 
America has a greater concentra- 
tion of service families within its 
trade areas than does Norfolk. Our 
association now numbers 60 active 
members and the prospects are 
bright for continued growth as our 
city continues to expand. kk 





Consumer Credit for March 








TOTAL CONSUMER instalment credit increased $40 
million during March to an estimated $31,273 million 
at the end of the month. This compares with March 
increases of $447 million in 1955 and $197 million in 
1956. Increases of $91 million in automobile paper and 
$61 million in personal loans contributed to the rise 
in the total while other consumer goods paper de- 
clined $107 million. Total short- and intermediate-term 
consumer credit outstanding amounted to an estimated 
$40,503 million, a decrease of $10 million from a month 
ago and an increase of $2,742 million from a year ago. 
Seasonally adjusted, instalment credit increased an 
estimated $139 million during the month. The monthly 
average increase was $207 million during the first 
quarter of 1957, approximately $120 million below the 
average a year earlier. Seasonally adjusted extensions 
during March amounted to $3,299 million while repay- 
ments amounted to $3,160 million —Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Department Store Credit for March 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at depart- 
ment stores decreased 1 per cent in March, but con- 
tinued 9 per cent above the year-ago level. Collec- 
tions during March amounted to 15 per cent of first-of- 
month balances, 1 point more than in February, but 
1 point less than a year ago. Charge accounts receiv- 
able declined 7 per cent from the preceding month-end, 
and also fell slightly below a year ago. The collection 
ratio on charge accounts increased 4 points in March 
to 48 per cent, and was 1 point above a year earlier. 
Total sales of reporting department stores increased 19 
per cent from February to March. The volume of cash 
and charge-account sales was one-fifth larger than a 
month ago, and instalment sales about one-tenth larger. 
Compared with a year ago, total sales were down 10 
per cent; part of the decline, however, reflects the later 
date of Easter—Federal Reserve Board. 
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Making the Most 
Of the Man on the Job 


THOMAS M. HUTSELL 


Personnel Training Manager, Western Auto Supply Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


An address before the annual conference of District Seven, 


HERE IS a little poem that I 
came across recently that goes 
like this: 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
today, 

Just two kinds of people, no more, I 
say. 

Not the good and the bad, for ’tis well 
understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are 
half good. 

Not the happy and sad, for the swiftly- 
flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each 
man his tears. 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count 
a man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his 
conscience and health. 

Not the humble and proud, for in life’s 
busy span 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted 
a man 

NO! the two kinds of people on earth 
I mean 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 

Wherever you go you will find the 
world’s masses 

Are ever divided in just these two 
classes. 

And, strangely enough, you will find, 
too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who 
lean. 

In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 
road? 

Or are you a leaner who lets others 
bear 

Your portion of worry and labor and 
care? 
Let us leave the poem now and 

we will return to it later. 
Our topic “Making the Most of 

the Man on the Job” intrigues me. 


Kansas City, Missouri, March 9-11, 1957 


And let us approach the subject 
from a management point of view 
. . . the view of the individual who 
is supervising the man on the job. 

First of all . . . what is our atti- 
tude toward this man? An individ- 
ual on our payroll whom we pay 
$75 a week in a period of 25 years 
will take from our till the amount 
of $97,500 in salary for his services. 
Add social security and employee 
benefits the total cost will exceed 
$100,000. 

If we were going to purchase 
equipment for our places of business 
which would cost $100,000 and as- 
suming it would last for 25 years 
we would examine that equipment 
carefully. We would figure for a 
long time and it would practically 
take a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors to spend that amount of 
money. 

And yet everyday, in our business 
we are hiring individuals who will 
run that equipment (or who will 
render a service) in whom we are 
making a like investment. 

Should something go wrong with 
the equipment that we purchase we 
would not hesitate for one moment 
to call in a service man (and spend 
an additional amount of money) to 
place the equipment back in run- 
ning condition. But, when something 
goes wrong with the man on the job 
what do we do? Many times we will 
become critical of his personality or 
have thoughts to discharge him and 
replace him with someone else and 
we are never sure that the replace- 
ment will be any better than the 
one we discharged . . . or we may 


shrug our shoulders and say “He'll 
get over what ails him.” 

It is about time that we think 
about the man on the job in the 
same light that we regard the fix- 
tures and equipment that we have in 
our businesses. It is about time that 
we brought into our businesses and 
developed in our firms a better un- 
derstanding of sound human engi- 
neering in dealing with the man on 
the job. It is about time that we 
began to capitalize on the terrific 
investment in the man on the job 
and use ways and means of making 
a profit from this investment ever 
bigger than we now do. 

Remember, the man on the job 
has goals toward which he is work- 
ing the same as you and I. The man 
on the job has feelings, frustrations, 
desires, interests and a host of other 
things the same as you and I. The 
man on the job is an individual with 
individual differences the same as 
you and I. The man on the job is a 
living, breathing person whose spirit 
can be bent, whose heart can be 
broken the same as you and I. And 
the important thing is he will re- 
spond to about the same things as 
you and I. 

And so, if that is the man on the 
job let us see what we can do to 
make the most of him on the job. 
And here are a few suggestions: 

1. Keep him informed. 

It is my feeling that the man on 
the job is interested in and wants 
to know what is going on in the 
firm. He is interested in knowing 
whether business is up or down be- 
cause ‘he realizes that when things 
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are tough in the firm that it may af- 
fect his job security. 

It is my feeling that when busi- 
ness is down that if we will ask the 
man on the job for his ideas, ask him 
to work a little harder, ask him to 
put more effort in his work, that we 
can expect and will receive his co- 
operation. 

It is my feeling that too many 
times we keep our people in the 
“dark” to the detriment of produc- 
tion and loyal cooperation. 

There are relatively few things 
going on in any business that are so 
ultra-secret that we cannot pass 
them on to the employees. In gain- 
ing loyalty, cooperation, and produc- 
tion keep the man on the job in- 
formed. 

2. Let him know how he is getting 
along on the job. 

It is a basic interest of the man 
on the job to want to know how he 
is doing on the job. He knows when 
he is producing when he has done 
a good day’s work, but he still likes 
to have someone in management 
have sufficient interest to tell him 
once in a while how he is getting 
along on the job. 


Money and Mental Wages 


People work for two kinds of 
wages: money wages and mental 
wages. The money wages come in 
the pay envelope but the mental 
wages are the satisfactions resulting 
from the work, the sense of belong- 
ing to the organization which man- 
agement should take the time oc- 
casionally to give the man. 

When an individual goes for a 
long period of time and no one says 
a thing to him about his work it is 
logical that he should begin to won- 
der how he is doing on the job. It is 
also natural that he should begin to 
feel that no one is interested. 

But, when someone periodically 
says, “thanks, for doing this job” or 
“that was a good job, Joe” or 
“we appreciate your interest in your 
work,” isn’t it logical that the man 
on the job will feel that he belongs 
and that his efforts are appreciated? 

Money wages will never buy loy- 
alty, or cooperation, or “plus pro- 
duction” by itself. But, mental 
wages will go a long way in achiev- 
ing these things. 

3. Settle grievances promptly. 

The man on the job has little 
things to occur ever once in a while 
which irritate him the same as you 
and I. There are some things which 
might even border on the realm of 
the fantastic, but in the mind of the 
individual his grievance is real, even 
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though there may be no basis for it, 
it is not imaginary in the eyes of 
the man having the grievance. 

A grievance, when left unsettled, 
begins to grow and it can grow to 
such size that a major issue can be 
at stake. In a union situation we 
have union rules and regulations to 
follow and without question those 
rules should be followed to the full- 
est extent. But, we do not neces- 
sarily have to ignore the grievances 
and dissatisfactions of the man on 
the job and force him to go through 
channels all the time. 

Let us make people happy in 
their work. I heard a quip over the 
radio the other morning, presum- 
ably from Abraham Lincoln, in 
which he said: “An individual is 
only as happy as he makes up his 
mind to be.” Fair treatment will go 
a long way in making people happy 
in their work. 

We are all prone to give advice, 
to settle the other fellow’s problems 
on the basis of what we would do, 
not realizing that he looks at the 
problem through a different set of 
eyes. Thus the advice we give is in 
most cases not at all suited to the 
person who receives it, and more- 
over usually it is not really accepted 
by him. He may make oral recog- 
nition of it, but that is about all. 

I am sure all of you know the 
rules for the effective handling of 
grievances but the amazing thing is 
that we fail to make use of them. 


Man’s Productivity 


So, there we have three things 
which can be done day in and day 
out in the interest of making the 
most of the man on the job. All of 
these are aimed at only one thing: 
to make the man on the job pro- 
ductive. However, if you will watch 
closely in your own business, and 
others, you will see a great many 
things done every day which re- 
duces the productivity of the man 
instead of increasing it. 

And in my book the only justifi- 
cation for the cost of management in 
any business is that it gets the 
proper amount of production from 
the man on the job. The times when 
we ignore a man’s efforts, when we 
take everything for granted, when 
we make little effort to sincerely 
understand the man on the job, we 
are retarding production. 

Each man that you supervise is 
an individual different from all of 
the others you supervise. He is dif- 
ferent in a number of ways. 

He is different in the relative 
strength of the goals he is trying 


to attain. One may sense only the 
goal of economic security and every- 
thing he does and thinks is headed 
toward “money” and the security it 
brings. While another employee may 
have as his dominant goal an in- 
creasing amount of control over his 
own affairs. And he bends every 
effort toward that end. 

One thing is evident: the more 
determined an individual is to 
achieve his goal, the less compro- 
mising he will be in his actions. 

Another way in which people dif- 
fer is in native endowment. And 
that is merely the sum total of all 
that an individual has been given 
by nature. It is the entire make-up 
of a person and, as you know, they 
differ greatly. Some people are 
naturally bright; they learn very 
quickly. Others will learn slowly 
and need a great deal of guidance. 
Some people are calm and well ad- 
justed while others have a great 
feeling of insecurity. It should be 
obvious that the approach that 
works with one person may not 
work with another type of person- 
ality. 

Physical Make-up 


Another way in which we differ 
is in physical make-up. The elderly 
person may not have the physical 
stamina of a young person or the 
light individual may not have the 
same stamina as a husky person. 
And we need to take into consider- 
ation the amount of physical energy 
an individual possesses in evaluat- 
ing how to handle him in all situ- 
ations. 

We differ also in health. Some 
people are always in good health 
and there are others who seem to 
enjoy poor health. And we know 
that ill health can be a terrible drain 
on the ability of a person to accom- 
plish his work. 

We differ also in our social rela- 
tionships. The family influences the 
behavior of an employee. Difficulties 
with a wife can be reflected in an 
individual’s performance on the job. 
Difference with members of a work 
group can be reflected in a person’s 
job performance. 

We differ also in financial status. 
The inability of an individual to 
handle his personal finances and 
keep his expenses in line with his 
income can pose a problem which 
can carry over into the job. On the 
other hand, the financially inde- 
pendent person may tend to have an 
“independent” view-point about his 
work, his associates, and his super- 
visor. 

We differ in our past experiences. 
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Keep in mind that an individual’s 
attitude is pretty largely the result 
of his experiences and without ques- 
tion his judgment is a composite of 
his past experiences. Everything 
that happens to an individual during 
his life “leaves its mark” and shapes 
the attitudes and judgment of that 
person. 

And finally, we differ in the job 
we have. Some people have jobs 
which interest them tremendously 
and the job gives them a feeling of 
contributing something to the Com- 
pany. Others have jobs which to 
them are routine, dull and boring, 
and the individual seeks to find an 
expression of his individuality in 
other activities. 

If we agree that management’s 
main responsibility is to secure 
maximum production from the man 
on the job, then to secure the maxi- 
mum effort we must understand 
each person for what he is. Under- 
stand the man, understand what 
makes him tick, motivate him to 
the point where we can get the most 
out of the man on the job. 

What I have said up to this point 
is not with the point-of-view of 
coddling the worker. We do not ad- 
vocate and do not expect to have a 
love feast. After all, business is cold; 
it is exacting; it is run by rules and 
regulations. And anytime that the 
man is out of harmony with the 
rules and regulations of his employ- 
ment it calls for corrective action. 
And so there are times when disci- 
pline must be given, and when that 


time arrives there should be no com- 
promise with its requirements. 
Above all we do advocate that the 
man should be treated firmly, 
friendly, and fairly. 

But also, let us think in terms of 
building our relationship with the 
man on the job that we motivate 
his production. We should outline to 
him what is expected; we should 
discuss what productive goals we 
anticipate with him; and we should 
establish the standards of measure- 
ment so that he understands our 
position. 

Many times we establish a man 
on the payroll, and we give him 
little or nothing in the way of infor- 
mation about the company, about 
the benefits of working for the firm, 
about the job, and about our re- 
quirements of production. We give 
him very little . . . until he begins 
to skid down hill, and then we “jack 
him over the coals” about it. 

Is it fair to expect certain things 
from the worker if we have not out- 
lined to him what we had expected? 
Are we fully appreciative of the 
fact that the first hour, the first day, 
the first week, the man is in our 
employment he is more receptive 
to our ideas than at any other time? 
Are we fully aware that he is going 
to get the information somewhere 
if we fail to give it to him, that “Old 
Bill,” a disgruntled worker, will do 
it for us? 

Do we take the time to “train” 
our men? Do we take the time to 
“learn” what makes him tick? 








If we are to make the most of 
the man on the job we must recog- 
nize him for what he is. He is a 
bundle of energy; he has likes and 
dislikes; and has a goal in life of 
some sort. Will Rogers said: “I 
never met a man I didn’t like.” Will 
Rogers never met a man he did not 
like because he took the time to 
learn sufficient about the man until 
he could find something likeable 
about him. 

And back to the poem: 


No! The two kinds of people on earth 
I mean 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 

And, strangely enough, you will find, 
too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who 
lean. 


And so, if the poem is true, and 
there is only one lifter to 20 who 
lean, then it is doubly important 
that we carefully do a job of initial 
selection to weed out the leaners 
and then take the time to “make 
the most out of the man on the job” 
who is a lifter. 

Up in the Canadian North Woods 
there is a sign on a tree at the en- 
trance to a dirt road that becomes 


almost impassable in the winter 
months. The sign reads: “Choose 
your rut carefully . .. you'll be in 


it for the next 20 miles.” 

The decision is ours! We must 
think of the man on the job as a 
long-term investment, and it is in 
our hands to make the most out of 
him. ik 


Supplies Available from National Office 


Age Analysis Blanks 


Credit Application Blanks. . . . 
Good Things of Life on Credit (Educational Booklet) 


Stickers and Inserts . 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act (Booklet) os 
CREDIT WORLD Binders . . .. . 


N.R.C.A. Electros . 


N.R.C.A. Membership Signs . . . . . 


Pay Promptly Advertising Campaign (18 mets) 


* 


* * * * * * * 


$ 9.50 
8.50 
18.00 
4.00 
-75 each 
3.00 each 
-75 each 
1.00 each 
3.00 each 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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The Relationship of Credit 


To Business Conditions 


DR. ROBERT D. ENTENBERG 


Associate Professor of Retailing, University of Pittsburgh 


N OUR SYSTEM of monopolistic 

competition, the role of credit, 
savings, financing and government 
operations is molded externally by a 
business philosophy of management. 
Internally, the basic formulating 
policy revolves around a planned 
system of loose economic controls. 
Because the subject matter of busi- 
ness conditions is so complex, the 
role of credit itself in this economic 
setting is not a single causative fac- 
tor. Further, each type of credit 
may either be a cause of or the re- 
sult of business conditions. 

The types of credit that are deter- 
mining factors of business conditions 
are primarily government and busi- 
ness credit and not consumer credit. 
Consequently, any policy adopted 
regarding the expansion or contrac- 
tion of credit—if this approach is to 
achieve maximum  effectiveness— 
must apply chiefly to controls at 
both the government and business 
level. However, it should also be 
kept in mind that credit is not an 
independent device. There are no 
“built-in” guarantees that credit can 
be arbitrarily instituted or omitted 
so that it results in the creation of 
either inflationary or deflationary 
effects on the price levels of the 
economy. 

Consumer credit differs in scope 
and purpose from government or 
business credit in that it is primarily 
the result of, rather than an impor- 
tant determinant of business condi- 
tions. The volume of consumer cred- 
it in the economy is the result of a 
variety of circumstances—chiefly 
the willingness and the ability of 


DR. ENTENBERG is the author of 
a new book just off the press: “The 
Changing Competitive Position of De- 
partment Stores in the United States 
by Merchandise Lines.” It is available 
from the University of Pittsburgh Press 
at $5.95 a copy. 
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the population to pay for a constant- 
ly increasing standard of living. This 
is quite independent of the function- 
ing of credit management itself. Our 
unparalleled system of effective com- 
munications and credit interchange 
is a definite contributing factor in 
this direction. 

Although the market significance 
of consumer credit has been widely 
apparent for some 30 years, its true 
functions and import are still not 
clearly understood. With every eco- 
nomic crisis, real or imagined, come 
vociferous demands for additional 
government controls. This is the di- 
rect result of the failure of those 
interested in such legislation to 
properly differentiate between the 
varying impacts of the credit used 
by the government, business, or con- 
sumers. 

Government credit is the purchas- 
ing and borrowing capacity of the 
Federal, state, and municipal gov- 
ernments and is the result of their 
operations. Credit thus obtained is 
generally spent in the market place 
for goods and services. Today such 
government expenditures represent 
some 16 per cent of our gross na- 
tional product—the total value of 
all the goods and services produced 
annually in the United States. In 
1929, such government expenditures 
represented less than two per cent 
of gross national product. 

Generally, credit extended to the 
government represents purchasing 
power without specific productivity. 
It is inflationary in effect because it 
stimulates rising demand and sets 
in process increased cycles in the 
velocity of money. This, in turn, di- 
rectly affects the volume of credit 
extended by commercial banks to 
business firms. 

For example: a business firm can 
negotiate a bank loan on the basis 
of a government contract. This bank 


loan permits investment in produc- 
tive facilities, raw materials, and 
labor. The commercial paper initi- 
ated as the result of such loans may 
be rediscounted at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Board, or it may be used 
by the bank as part of its legal re- 
serves. If it is used in the latter 
sense, the bank may then lend addi- 
tionally up to four times the amount 
of reserves so placed. Commercial 
banks also make possible the exten- 
sion of business credit to sales fi- 
nance companies, personal finance 
companies, and to retailers. In the 
case of retailers, loans assist directly 
in the financing of sales to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The government, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, has the means 
to control both inflationary and de- 
flationary tendencies in the economy 
during periods of normalcy. This is 
carried out by raising or lowering 
the reserve requirements of member 
banks and varying the interest rate 
charge for the rediscounting of com- 
mercial paper which has been used 
as the basis for loans. The economic 
effect of business credit is essentially 
the same as government credit in 
that it is a causal factor of business 
conditions. In the long run, how- 
ever, business credit is far less in- 
flationary because it is generally 
self-liquidating and productive in 
character. Nevertheless, it is still a 
cause of short run variations and 
cyclical business conditions. 

Today, in spite of the high cost of 
credit—the prime rate of 1.5 per cent 
which was in effect for many years 
has doubled in the last two years— 
the demand for both bank credit and 
capital are exceeding supply. Due to 
the very nature of our economic sys- 
tem, the type of credit created by 
the government and our banking 
system does not correspond with 
funds saved. In the final analysis, 
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sound credit must still depend on 
the supply of savings and capital ac- 
cumulation. These supply factors are 
limited and inelastic. There is also 
an upper limit to bank credit. 

Our banking system is now oper- 
ating close to the upper limits to 
which credit can be created. The re- 
sult is that money is tight, and get- 
ting tighter. Banks have adopted a 
much more cautious loan policy and 
corporation liquidity is at a very 
low point. The hardest hit by this 
tight money “squeeze” is the small- 
er concerns who cannot compete for 
dwindling credit facilities and their 
failure rate is rising. 

Government administrative con- 
trols of general credit, installment 
credit, and non-banking institutional 
credit is not the answer. Such ration- 
ing of credit would only create fur- 
ther inequities in our economic sys- 
tem by tending to undermine the 
flexible and progressive character 
of the economy, not to mention the 
subsidy of additional administrative 
agencies that would be required in 
the process. There seems to be suffi- 
cient inflexible administrative red 
tape in the government as it is. 

Consumer credit today is not ex- 
cessive. Merely stating that con- 


sumer credit is at any particular 
amount is meaningless. Any exposi- 
tion purporting to show the extent 
of consumer credit must always be 
related directly to disposable per- 
sonal income which furnishes the 
principal means for repayment. In 
relation to this guidepost, consumers 
have not overextended themselves. 
The rate of savings by the same con- 
sumers who have taken advantage 
of installment and other credit fa- 
cilities has increased, not dimin- 
ished! 

More specifically: disposable per- 
sonal income—the income after taxes 
which an individual has a technical 
choice of spending or saving—to- 
talled some $293.3 billion in 1956. 
Consumer credit outstanding at the 
end of 1956 was 41.9 billion and per- 
sonal savings were 22.4 billion. Con- 
trasted with 1955, there was an in- 
crease of 14.9 billion, or 5.4 per cent, 
in disposable personal income; an 
increase of $3.8 billion or 20.4 per 
cent in personal savings, and an in- 
crease $3.2 billion or 8.3 per cent 


_in total consumer credit outstand- 


ings. .The consumer credit data 
given here are year-end figures 
when credit extension is at its high- 
est level. Yet, the total amount of 


these outstandings represented only 
14.2 per cent of disposable personal 
income for 1956. 

Advocates of consumer credit con- 
trols cannot justify their arguments 
in the face of such national income 
and economic data. If there is some 
degree of pessimism in the economic 
picture, it certainly cannot be at- 
tributed to the volume of consumer 
credit being used. 

Summing up: it is evident that 
both business and government cred- 
it have a direct influence on busi- 
ness conditions, with government 
credit being much more inflationary 
in character. Consumers, on the oth- 
er hand, use credit for the satisfac- 
tion of their own wants and the 
credit that they use is principally 
the result of the business conditions 
arising out of the other two types of 
credit. 

While consumer credit may not 
increase purchasing power in the 
long run, it may increase, acceler- 
ate, redirect consumer spending in 
the short run. Regulating the use of 
consumer credit cannot be econom- 
ically justified at the present time 
on the sole basis of it being a major 
factor in our increasing price levels. 

kkk 








SKIP TRACING 


Procedure for the individual 
skip tracer. 

Procedure for the firms of vol- 
ume business. 

Fourteen different ways to lo- 
cate a skip without a regis- 
tered letter. 

A letter to former employers 
that will bring phenomenal 
results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases 
where the skip has been lo- 
cated, and the account col- 
lected through these skip 
tracing and collection meth- 
ods. 

How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters. 

Analyzing returned registered 
letters. 

How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 

Tracing the guarantor’s job. 

A concrete case. 
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REPEAT ORDERS from Collection Agencies and Chain 
Organizations PROVE Its Value! 
These firms ordered copies for each of their offices or for each 


CREDIT CORP. of Denver, Colorado, ordered 14 copies. 
a ACCEPTANCE CORP. of Worcester, Mass., has ordered 


MILLER MANAGEMENT CO. of Nashville, Tenn., ordered 160 copies. 
Recently they ordered an additional 84 copies. They write: ““Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of skip accounts have been located 
through the direct result of your book.” 


You, Too, Can Profit by This Book! Order Today! 


The ONE Book Every Collection Man Should Have 


One New Idea Will Make or Save You Its Price Many Times Over! 


HOW TO 


LOCATE SKIPS 
AND COLLECT 


by 
A. M. TANNRATH 


Authority on Credits, Collections and Skip Tracing 
The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


$500 


----CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!,._. 





Collecting Old Accounts 
Installment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 
Intra- and Inter-State 
Commerce Laws 
Canon of Commercial 
Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 
For All States 
How to Forward Claims 
For Collection 














NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Please send me 


Zz 
2 
3 








375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


aan 6bnde copy (ies) of How to Locate Skips 
and Collect. Check for $5.00 must accompany order. 
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ECAUSE it appears that many 

of our members may not be 
familiar with all of the services ren- 
dered by the National Retail Credit 
Association, we felt that this might 
be a good time to review them. The 
explanation will, at the same time, 
answer the question, “What Do I 
Get Out of My Membership in 
N.R.C.A.?” 

To begin with, we feel that one 
of our most important functions is 
that of education. This program is 
divided into two sections. Consumer 
education and that of educating the 
credit granter. Let us look first at 
the job being done on the consumer. 


Consumer Education 


Since 1917, N.R.C.A. has been ad- 
vocating a strong policy of consumer 
education when it started its “Pay 
Promptly” campaign. Many local as- 
sociations, with the help of their 
credit bureaus conduct some type 
of Pay Promptly campaign during 
the year. Here are a few of the con- 
sumer educational aids available 
through your national headquarters: 

1. A 16 millimeter sound film 
“Good Things of Life on Credit,” for 
showing before private clubs, P.T.A. 
meetings, civic and fraternal groups 
and to students through the school 
systems. 

The film is available without cost 
through the secretary of your dis- 
trict. 

2. “National Retail Credit Week,” 
usually held after the middle of 
April of every year, is also spon- 
sored by N.R.C.A. Upon request, 
your association will receive from 
N.R.C.A. a kit, ready in January of 
the year, containing the following 
aids: 

A series of hard hitting ads for 
use in your newspapers 

Booklet “Good Things of Life on 
Credit” 

Prepared publicity releases for 
use in your paper 

Prepared text to be used for radio 
commentary 
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What Do I Get Out of KR? 


GEORGE L. PETERSON, Executive Assistant 
National Retail Credit Association 


Prepared text to be delivered to 
students through your school system. 

The consumer may be further ed- 
ucated through the use of various 
collection stickers and inserts in at- 
tractive colors, as well as account 
reactivation and “thank you” stick- 
ers. Prepared by experts, these mes- 
sages are strong enough to bring 
results without offending the cus- 
tomer. They must be good as there 
were more than 6% million used 
this past year. 


Credit Granter Education 


What is N.R.C.A. doing for you, 
the credit granter? While we do not 
intend to cover every phase, here 
are the most important programs 
now in progress: 

1. Direct personal contact is main- 
tained with our members through 
the medium of The Creprr Wor tp, 
the only publication devoted exclu- 
sively to every phase of retail credit. 

It is mailed monthly throughout 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii and eleven foreign countries. 
The Crepit Wor tp is only available 
to N.R.C.A. members and for educa- 
tional purposes to students, libraries 
and educational institutions. Eight 
departments plus timely articles of 
lasting interest by outstanding cred- 
it authorities, business leaders and 
educators are featured every month 
in The Creprt Wortp. 

2. A retail credit school conducted 
by Sterling S. Speake on “Retail 
Credit and Collection Practices.” 

3. “The Business Communications 
Clinic” given by N.R.C.A.’s Edu- 
cational Director, Leonard Berry. 

4. “Public Relations in Business’ 
conducted by S. H. Womack, is de- 
signed to reach top ranking person- 
nel and executives in all lines of 
business. 

5. Eight text books dealing with 
retail credit education, letter writing 
and a host of other material, 
authored by credit industry leaders. 

6. A one week seminar on retail 


credit, held in July every year 
at the University of Oklahoma. 
N.R.C.A. hopes to set up seminars 
in other universities throughout the 
country. 

» 7. A correspondence course for in- 
dividuals“Retail Credit Fundamen- 
tals,” and “Important Steps in Re- 
tail Credit Operation.” This has 
been successfully used in towns or 
cities not large enough to have lo- 
cally sponsored schools. 

It would not be true to say that 
the educational phase of our pro- 
grams are educational only, but they 
must also be classed as N.R.C.A. 
services. Included is a partial list 
of supplies available: 


Age analysis forms 

Credit application blanks 
Educational Booklets and 
Membership signs to name a few. 


Also available are any number of 
modern text books dealing with ev- 
ery problem that face today’s credit 
granter, including the art of writing 
better letters. If the reader would 
get only one idea from any of these 
texts, he would realize an immedi- 
ate return for the small amount ex- 
pended. 


Washington Representative 


The National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation has maintained a Washington 
office since September 1, 1927. Here, 
our representative, John F. Clagett 
maintains a constant vigil for any 
contemplated legislation that might 
affect the retail credit industry. 

The Legislative Committee of 
N.R.C.A. is composed of members 
who are located within a few hours 
distance from Washington. In this 
way, they are immediately available 
if needed for emergency action. The 
Legislative Committee, with the sup- 
port of affiliated district associations, 
and coordinated through your na- 
tional association and our Washing- 
ton representative has been respon- 
sible for practically all changes in 
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laws affecting the retail credit 
granter. 
Summary 

By this time you should have a 
good idea of what you are receiv- 
ing from your membership in the 
N.R.C.A. Here is how you may re- 
ceive additional benefits. 

N.R.C.A. is greatly interested in 
the activities of your local associa- 
tion and district meetings. That is 
why we have made every effort, 
working with your educational com- 
mittees, to make your meetings more 
informative and educational. We 
feel that you should attend not only 
those meetings but the yearly In- 
ternational Credit Consumer Con- 
ference as well. In other words, if 
you will “give a little of yourself,” 
you will derive many times more in 
benefits. 

As we see the picture, today’s 
modern manager of credit sales is 
a composite of many men. He is his 
firm’s top salesman. He is the good 
will ambassador, charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the cus- 
tomer happy and constantly “on 
the books.” By doing this, he con- 
trols the principal assets of the firm. 

Generally speaking, today’s mod- 
ern manager of credit sales is active 
in civic affairs and most energetic 
in his local credit association. He has 
convinced his management on the 
importance of sending him to dis- 
trict meetings and the annual Inter- 
national Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence. Here he will learn more about 
the ever-changing methods of doing 
a better job in the field of retail 
credit. 

Because he has the confidence of 
management, he advances new ideas 
whereby credit sales can be _ in- 
creased,. short cuts adopted to de- 
crease expenses and suggestions for 
improving other phases of the store’s 
operations. Yes, today’s modern man- 
ager of credit sales is truly one of 
the store’s top executives. 

For those of you who have not 
taken full advantage of your mem- 
bership in the National Retail Credit 
Association we urge that you do so 
now! 





For further information re- 
garding the services or sup- 
plies discussed in this article, 
write 


National Retail Credit 
Association 

375 Jackson Avenue 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 











Activities of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Norfolk 


RICHARD F. WELTON, Ill, President 


T IS MOST difficult to attempt to 

turn back the pages of history 
for over a half-century in search of 
a detailed statement to make upon 
this occasion of our Association be- 
ing honored by The Crepir Wonrtp, 
and of which I have the proud dis- 
tinction of being its 24th President. 
I say this in all sincerity because the 
records of the Association dating 
back to. its inception in 1903, are, in- 
deed, replete and rich in noteworthy 
and outstanding accomplishments 
which makes the task all the more 
difficult in attempting to spotlight a 
particular list of achievements from 
which our membership has profited 
over that long span of years. 

Owing to space limitations of this 
issue, I will merely, in retrospect, 
call attention to the unrelentless and 
aggressive efforts our Association 
exerted for a great number of years 
in thwarting the imposition of a 
Sales Tax in our state, a policy 
which we are continuing with un- 
abated vigilance and vigor; the crea- 
tion of a toll-free entrance into Nor- 
folk, a project in which we were con- 
stantly in the forefront, and which 
eventually removed the shackles of 
toll barriers to which our city had 
been subjected ever since Norfolk 
was a Borough; our full and close 
cooperation with our efficient and 
progressive Chamber of Commerce 
in promoting air passenger and 
freight service into and out of Nor- 
folk; supported with high enthusi- 
asm the bringing from a dream to 
fruition the great multi-million dol- 
lar bridge-tunnel connection be- 
tween Norfolk and our sister city of 
Portsmouth; and currently lending 
our full and enthusiastic support in 
a similar development to the penin- 
sula of the Newport News and 
Hampton areas which will be com- 
pleted late this year. 

Close and cordial contacts have 
always been maintained with the 
legislative councils of our city, state, 
and national governments, through 
our selected representatives, with 
respect to all legislative and tax 
matters affecting the interests of our 
industry. The many letters found in 
the files of the Association from 
these representatives attest to its 
constructive contributions in this im- 
portant field. We were also instru- 





mental in having the city ordinance 
changed from the gross profit for- 
mula of taxation to the original 
method of gross sales, thereby sav- 
ing our members many thousands of 
dollars, 

With this brief and passing refer- 
ence to the support of projects for 
the benefit of trade and commerce, 
our Association has also sought and 
taken full advantage of every op- 
portunity to improve, cement and 
preserve better relations with the 
United States Navy, which is so im- 
portant to the economic well-being 
of our thriving community. We were 
also actively and energetically en- 
gaged in the sale of war bonds for 
the building and naming of a ship 
in honor of our great naval seaport 
city. 

Of special and noteworthy interest 
during the dark and tragic years of 
the war, our Association received 
numerous citations from the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other 
high national leaders for its sub- 
stantial contributions to the war ef- 
fort on the home front. Both the 
Chamber of Commerce and our 
fields of service are well defined and 
our efforts properly coordinated. We 
shall look forward with great pleas- 
ure to the continuation of this fine 
relationship with the certainty that 
it will grow more and more produc- 
tive for our local business interests. 

No report of this Association’s ac- 
tivities would be complete without 
paying due tribute to the hard-work- 
ing members of its staff. The smooth 
and efficient manner in which the 
Association now performs its many 
and varied functions for the benefit 
of its members is entirely due to 
their efforts. In concluding this brief 
résumé I wish to avail myself of this 
opportunity to especially compliment 
all the members of our Board of 
Directors for their great contribu- 
tions in promoting, safeguarding and 
preserving the interests of our great 
industry, and, as we look forward 
to the future, our officers and direc- 
tors again rededicate the Associa- 
tion to an ever-increasing measure 
of service and continued progress in 
the years which lie ahead. kk 
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INTERNATIONAL NAVAL REVIEW ATD 


F THE WORLD had but one spot- 
light, it most certainly would be 
focused on Norfolk and Tidewater, 
Virginia between June 8 and 17. In 
that 10-day period, the traditional 
courtship of this Hampton Roads 
area and the Navy will be knitted 
even more closely together with the 
production of one of the greatest 
shows the world has ever seen .. . 
the International Naval Review. 

A rare event, indeed, it will be 
only the third International Naval 
Review held in the United States 
and will be the first such event in 
America in 50 years. It is expected 
to be the largest review ever held in 
the world, surpassing even the one 
held for the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth at Spithead, England, in 
1953. With so many navies partici- 
pating in the Review, it undoubted- 
ly will measure up to the dreams of 
its planners and result in an assem- 
blage of ships that will be the “great- 
est parade of navies ever held any- 
where . . . anytime.” 

The spectacle will not only feature 
the great parade of naval vessels, 
but also will bring together in the 
Tidewater area the greatest concen- 
tration of entertainment the Old Do- 
minion has ever seen. Events of na- 
tional, even international, promi- 
nence will be brought right to the 
doorsteps of Tidewater residents and 


to the thousands of visiting foreign 
sailors who might be making their 
first and only visit to the United 
States. 

The Review itself is expected to 
be a spectacle of more than 100 
ships, which will be anchored in two 
majestic columns extending along 
the Thimble Shoals Channel roughly 
from Fort Monroe to Fort Story. 
More than 50 of the ships in the Re- 
view are expected to be from foreign 
lands and approximately 50 from the 
U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 

In all, 27 nations have been invited 
to send warships for the event. They 
include European nations having 
fleets which participated in the de- 
velopment of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; all Western Hemisphere 
countries maintaining fleets, and 
those countries represented in Nor- 
folk at the Headquarters of the Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Atlantic, 
Adm. Jerauld Wright. 

The Review actually is a part of 
the eight-month celebration of the 
350th anniversary of the founding of 
the first permanent English settle- 
ment in North America at James- 
town in 1607, some 13 years before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
The celebration is known officially 
as the Jamestown Festival of 1957. 
And from its beginning on April 1 
until its completion eight months 





later, communities throughout the 
Old Dominion are sponsoring a va- 
riety of events. 

The Jamestown Festival is being 
directed by a State Commission and 
a Federal Commission, headed by 
Delegate Lewis McMurran of New- 
port News and Robert V. Hatcher of 
Richmond, respectively. At James- 
town, the old James Fort has been 
reconstructed, a tremendous Festi- 
val Park has been constructed and 
the beautiful Colonial Parkway— 
connecting the historic communities 
of Jamestown, Williamsburg and 
Yorktown—has been completed, to 
name only a few of the innovations 
visitors there will see this summer. 
In addition, the reproductions of the 
three ships that brought the settlers 
to Jamestown—the Susan Constant, 
the Godspeed and the Discovery— 
will be anchored off Fort James and 
persons will be able to go aboard at 
least one of them. The ships were 
built by Curtis-Dunn Marine Indus- 
tries, Inc. of West Norfolk. Paul 
Green has written a new play, “The 
Founders,” which will be offered at 
Williamsburg in conjunction with 
“The Common Glory” which will be 
in its eleventh season. 

The Virginia 350th Anniversary 
Commission, headed by Delegate 
McMurran, thus is one of the spon- 
soring agencies of the International 














SHOWN ABOVE are some of the scenes taken around 
Jamestown, Virginia. Reading left to right, are: The old 
Jamestown church tower which was built in 1639. On the 
site met the first American legislature. Millions will pay 
homage at this shrine during the Jamestown Festival. 
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Two young ladies in seventeenth century dress walk ihe 
“Greate Road,” the thoroughfare built in 1608 by the first 
permanent English colonist in the New World. Visitors to 
the Festival will stroll here. 

The thatch-and-clay Guard House of recreated James 


Fort of 1607 is shown in the third picture. In houses like 
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Naval Review. That group, however, 
has designated a special committee, 
known as the Committee for the In- 
ternational Naval Review, which is 
composed of Tidewater residents and 
which, along with the Navy, is mak- 
ing all the preparations for this his- 
toric event. The committee is headed 
by Frank Batten, the energetic and 
capable publisher of Norfolk News- 
papers, Inc., and much of the com- 
mittee’s work is directed by Ben 
Wahrman, on leave from the Nor- 
folk Chamber of Commerce to serve 
as the committee’s executive direc- 
tor. The Tidewater areas supporting 
the Review include the port commu- 
nities of Hampton, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, South Norfolk, 
Virginia Beach and Warwick and the 
counties of Norfolk and Princess 
Anne. 

The theme for the Naval Review 
will be “Freedom of the Seas,” a 
significant slogan because the found- 
ing of Jamestown marked the begin- 
ning of a successful flow of peoples 
and their culture across the Atlantic 
from many lands. 

But what actually will happen? 
What will the Review be like? 

The Atlantic Fleet and foreign 
naval ships will start arriving here 
early in June. They have been re- 
quested to reach Norfolk by June 8, 
when they will be berthed at the 
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a hostile wilderness. 


A glass-blower is shown at work in the glasshouse or 
glass factory recreated at the site of Jamestown. The indus- 
try was started during the time Captain John Smith was 


Governor. 
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these the first colonists lived and struggled to survive against 


be 


Norfolk Naval Base piers so that the 
public will be able to go aboard. 
The Review itself, which is ex- 
pected to be made by President Eis- 
enhower and many other dignitaries, 
will be held on Wednesday, June 12, 
or Thursday, June 13, which has 
been established as an alternate 
date. For the Review, the ships will 
be anchored in the two columns and 
will be visible from the shores on 
both sides of Hampton Roads. The 
reviewing ships will pass between 
the two columns along the 14-mile 
course, moving from the Naval Base 
to Fort Story and then returning. 
Spectator stands are expected to 
be erected in some areas to permit 
a more comfortable vantage point 
from which residents and visitors 
can watch the Review. Excursion 
boats are expected to be plying the 
waters during the Review, also, al- 
though the main Thimble Shoals 
channel will be closed to all ship- 
ping except the reviewing ships. The 
Review will be made more impres- 
sive, too, with a performance of the 
Navy’s “Blue Angels,” jet precision 
flying team which undoubtedly will 
be flying in the newly-acquired su- 
personic Gruman F11F Tigers. 
Ashore, an elaborate entertain- 
ment program will unfold for the 
20,000 to 40,000 foreign seamen ex- 
pected here and for others in the 








Hampton Roads area. Because the 
foreign sailors will have little money 
to pay for the entertainment, they 
will be the guests of the sponsoring 
communities who hope the foreign- 
ers will return to their homelands 
enthusiastically impressed with 
American hospitality. 

Among the events planned for the 
sailors are a gigantic beach party 
and weiner roast; trips to local 
amusement parks; sight-seeing trips; 
movie premieres; TV shows; a visit 
to Jamestown Island and Colonial 
Williamsburg for each visiting sailor; 
concerts by the top jazz orchestras 
in the country; a number of cultural 
events, including symphony orches- 
tras, modern dance, ballet and in- 
strumental and vocal soloists; a ma- 
jor league baseball game; an ama- 
teur boxing show, featuring top in- 
ternational amateur boxers of the 
world; a typical American county 
fair, the major feature of which will 
be an international trade show dis- 
playing products of American indus- 
tory; the nation’s largest ice show; 
the country’s largest circus—Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey; 
professional boxing; a country music 
show, and athletic competition among 
the men of the ships themselves, in- 
cluding soccer, basketball, rowing, 
swimming and other events. 

The 27 nations whose sailors will 


In the last scene the statue of bold Captain John Smith 
looks out over the historic James River at Jamestown. It is 
the site of the first permanent English settlement in the New 
World and will be the focal point of the Jamestown Festival 
of 1957, the 350th anniversary of the colony. 
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enjoy these events are Argentina, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Haiti, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. And although 
there is a possibility that some of 
these 27 invited nations will not be 
able to send ships to the Review, 
there are indications that most of 
them will and that some of the na- 
tions plan to dispatch as many as six 
to 10 ships for the event. 

The State Department, through 
‘which the invitations for the partici- 
pation were issued, also plans to is- 
sue invitations to the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of every nation accred- 
ited to this country, which means 
that approximately 50 ambassadors 
or their representatives will be pres- 
ent at the spectacle. 

The Review itself will be under 
the command of Adm. Wright, who 
also is Commander of the U. S. At- 
lantic Fleet. Under his direction, the 
Navy already has done a great deal 
of planning and work and organiza- 
tion toward the event. The date of 
June 8 to 17 was set by the Navy be- 
cause that period would permit the 
maximum use of its ships, primarily 
because many of them will be in the 
area for Naval Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps (NROTC) midshipmen 
cruises at the time. A Review Plan- 
ning Board, under the direction of 
Rear Adm. James H. Ward, Com- 
mander, Norfolk Naval Base, has 
been established and is working con- 
tinuously on arrangements, such as 
berthing, logistics, interpreters, food, 
information booths, route markers 
and a host of other problems already. 
In addition, a Command Information 
Bureau, headed by Rear Adm. How- 
ard A. Yeager, Commander, Am- 
phibious Training Command at Lit- 
tle Creek, has been established to 
handle the public relations and press 
for the event. 

Elaborate plans for handling a 
large press corps, including televi- 


sion, newsreel and radio representa- 
tives, already are being formulated, 
and eventually a press headquarters 
will be established at the Naval Base. 
Special television arrangements are 
being made to afford camera cover- 
age from the ground, the sea and air. 

Although the final details have not 
been outlined for the exact ships the 
Navy will have at the Review, it is 
certain that its participation will in- 
clude the battleships, Iowa and Wis- 
consin; the heavy cruisers, Macon 
and Albany; the guided-missile cruis- 
ers, Boston and Canberra; the tacti- 
cal command ship, Northampton; 
some 20 destroyers and three fleet 
oilers. Also participating will be air- 
craft carriers, which quite likely will 
include the Forrestal-class Saratoga; 
submarines, which might include the 
nuclear-powered Nautilus; amphibi- 
ous ships and others. 

Many people are working for the 
success of this important event in 
the Tidewater area, which historical- 
ly was the scene of the last Interna- 
tional Naval Review. That was held 
for the 300th anniversary in 1907 of 
the Jamestown founding and was 
conducted by the President in Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The other International Naval Re- 
view held in this country was staged 
in 1893, when ships of nine nations 
rendezvoused in Hampton Roads 
and then proceeded to New York for 
a presidential review. The review 
was held on April 26 in New York 
harbor with President Grover Cleve- 
land aboard the Dolphin for the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Ships partici- 
pating were England, 4; France, 2; 
Brazil, 3; Russia, 3; Italy, 2; Ger- 
many, 2; Holland, 1; Spain, 3; Ar- 
gentina, 1, and the United States, 13. 

President Theodore Roosevelt re- 
viewed the U. S. Atlantic Fleet at 
anchor off Oyster Bay, L. I., on Sep- 
tember 3, 1906 and the following 
April reviewed the International as- 
semblage in Hampton Roads. In ad- 
dition to the entire Atlantic Fleet, 
ships from Argentina, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, Brazil, Chile, Germany and 





Great Britain participated in the 
event. Later ‘in the summer of 1907 
ships from Norway, Sweden, The 
Netherlands, Italy and Japan visited 
Hampton Roads. 

In May, 1915, President Woodrow 
Wilson reviewed the Atlantic Fleet 
in New York harbor, and the fleet 
was reviewed that same year in Bos- 
ton for the annual Conference of 
Governors and in Charleston for the 
Southern Commercial Congress. 

The Secretary of Navy and other 
U. S. government officials reviewed 
the fleet in December, 1918, and in 
1919, President Wilson conducted a 
review in Puget Sound. He was 
aboard the USS Oregon. Fleet re- 
views were conducted in Hampton 
Roads in 1921 and 1927 respectively, 
the latter being held by President 
Calvin Coolidge and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

In May, 1930, President Herbert 
Hoover reviewed the American Fleet 
off the Chesapeake Capes, and in 
May, 1934, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt reviewed the U. S. Fleet, 
including the Pacific units, in New 
York Harbor. 

Other fleet reviews included a lim- 
ited one by President Harry Truman 
in New York Harbor in October, 
1945, and one last fall off Long 
Beach, Calif., by Secretary of the 
Navy Charles S. Thomas. The inter- 
national review in 1953 at Spithead, 
England, for Queen Elizabeth includ- 
ed the ships of 16 nations and the 
British Commonwealth. The U. S. 
Fleet was represented by the USS 
Baltimore. 

Actually, the forthcoming Review 
here almost became lost in the tide 
of world events. A cascade of in- 
definiteness settled over the event 
last fall when the Suez Canal crisis 
broke. 

Because the tension in that trou- 
bled area settled somewhat, how- 
ever, the decision was made to pro- 
ceed with the event as planned. And, 
indeed, since that time, the Navy 
and the committee have moved ahead 
... “full speed.” kik 





For Information of Early Arrivals at Miami Beach 


FOR THE convenience of members who plan to spend their vacations in Florida 
and will arrive prior to the International Consumer Credit Conference in Miami Beach, 
June 16-20, 1957, James C. Herren, Manager of the Credit Bureau of Greater Miami, has 
arranged to maintain a guest register in his office, recording the names alphabetically 
so that anyone wishing to locate another delegate can readily do so. The address of 
the Credit Bureau of Greater Miami is 158 N. E. Fourth Street, Miami, Florida. 
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HE CREDIT Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 

America, the beautiful bouquet of the retail credit 
fraternity, has become a most valuable asset to the retail 
credit organizations of North America and a boon to 
the credit offices of the United States and Canada. 
Dedicated to the training of credit office personnel, they 
have been a source of inspiration and gratitude to all of 
us in their efficiency and effectiveness. It has been my 
privilege to attend their meetings on many occasions and 
I have never encountered more enthusiasm or down- 
right willingness in any group than is inherent in theirs. 
They can accomplish more on less than any organization 
known to me. In all their clubs in all sections they are 
forever busy with their many projects and they never 
lose sight of their goal or their objectives. They are as 
gracious as they are beautiful and their usual scheduled 
breakfasts at our Conferences, at all levels, is the most 
brilliant and pleasant of all our Conference activities. 
We usually carry back home with us, to linger in our 
memories, the beauty and the sparkle of the Credit 
Women’s breakfast. Their shield carries the motto, 
“Faith, Vision, and Courage,” parallel to which I add, 
“The Good, The True, The Beautiful.” I express to them 
everywhere our appreciation of them and the things 
they accomplish for retail credit in North America and 
I salute them and their leaders from lovely Rita Barnes, 
President, down to the most recent member. They are 
a credit to the retail credit fraternity and the pride and 
joy of N.R.C.A. 

Lest we forget, we are living in a changing world. The 
new today is the old tomorrow .. . so fast is the progress 
in all realms of our lives. So it is with retail business, 
the methods of yesterday will not do the job today. 
Credit policy in the highly competitive retail system of 
today is compelled to be flexible and readily adaptable 
to changing times and economic conditions. In the last 
quarter century, we have advanced from the 30-day ac- 
count to the revolving charge account, and now to our 
latest known as the “optional” or “one purpose” account. 
All of it admonishes us to be alert to the trends and the 
economic changes and ready to appraise them and use 
them to the advantage and profit of our stores. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find the answer to the 
question, “What do I get out of my membership in 
N.R.C.A.?” I urge you to read it carefully. Considering, 
the amount of our annual dues you will be surprised at 
the quantity and quality of N.R.C.A. member benefits! 

This issue of The Creprr Wortp is dedicated to 
Norfolk, Virginia, and the Jamestown Festival which be- 
gan April 1 and extends through November 1957, cele- 
brating the 350th anniversary of the founding of James- 
town, Va., on May 13, 1607, by Captains Christopher 
Newport and John Smith, becoming the first successful 
English settlement in the new land that was destined to 
become the United States of America. It heralded the 


beginning of the Protestant religion as we know it 
today, and also the beginning of representative govern- 
ment in the new land. We salute the “Old Dominion” 
State, “the mother of Presidents,” rich in the history 
and culture of our beloved Nation and our retail credit 
people who have had a tremendous part in the progress 
of modern Virginia and have contributed to the progress 
of N.R.C.A. 

I am still of the opinion, as I was at the beginning of 
my term, that the National Retail Credit Association to 
continue its progress and serve its purpose must carry 
its message and its aims and purposes to the crossroads 
of North America and reach the grassroots of consumer 
credit with its influence. All our people must come to 
feel and know that they are an integral and necessary 
part of our Association, that we are dependent on them, 
thus creating an atmosphere of mutual responsibility 
and interest that will encourage and inspire all of us to 
greater achievements. 

Through personal contact and through reviewing cor- 
respondence from our people, I decern a new feeling of 
interest and concern among our members, especially 
our leaders, throughout the land and it is good! When 
men and women begin thinking about our Association 
in terms of growth, expansion, service, and improve- 
ment, we are definitely making progress. As a matter of 
record, no democratic organization or institution can 
survive, as such, when its members, or those respon- 
sible for it, cease to be concerned or interested in its 
affairs. That is true even in our National Government 
and down through all the levels of the democratic proc- 
ess. If my evaluation is correct, it bodes good for us and 
will bring new life, new ideas, new interests, and ac- 
complishments to our association such as we have not 
witnessed in all our history! 

This is my final message through “From the Presi- 
dent’s Pen.” I am glad I have had this opportunity to 
greet you month by month. This page has been a special 
privilege and as near to a personal chat each month as 
I could achieve. Somehow it has given me a feeling of 
nearness to you, of acquaintance and friendship. To 
those of you who read it, I extend my sincere thanks 
and my gratitude for your interest and consideration, 
and to each of you my fervent hope that the years ahead 
will bring you an abundance of all the good things of 
life as I sign 


“30” 


President 


National Retail Credit Association 
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Cost of Inflation—President Eisenhower in his 
talk on the Budget on the evening of May 14 said: 
“The rising cost of defense items accounts for more 
than 80 per cent of the increase in next year’s budget.” 
He mentioned several specific items: the cost of a bomb- 
er has increased from $3.5 million to $8 million; a fighter 
has increased from $300 thousand to $1.5 million; a sub- 
marine costs twice as much; and atomic energy four 
times as much. How much of the increase of these and 
other items is due to technological advances and im- 
provements and what part can be charged up to infla- 
tion? Commerce Department’s “Weekly Supplement” 
to the “Survey of Current Business,” issued May 14, 
1957, states that about two-thirds of the rise in the value 
of the gross national product for the first quarter of 
1957, over the same quarter a year ago, is accounted 
for by price inflation. It appears, therefore, that the cost- 
price spiral may well be likened to an internal enemy, 
constituting a menace to this nation second only to 
communism. itself. 


Control of Inflation—Words of C. Canby Balders- 
ton, Vice Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, spoke at the annual meeting of The 
Health Insurance Association of America on May 8, 
1957 may at least clear the atmosphere, leading to a 
better understanding and, therefore, a better opportu- 
nity to combat inflation. He said, referring to the effect 
of inflation as reflected in the increase of the gross na- 
tional product ($412.4 billion in 1956 compared to $390.9 
billion in 1955): “In the first place, let me emphasize 
that the problem of inflation is a real one. . . . In fact, 
roughly one-half of the rise in the gross national product 
(the value of all goods and services produced in our 
economy) last year was absorbed by price increases.” 

Mr. Balderston then said (we quote at some length 

because of the authoritative position of the author of 
the speech): 
“. . . inflation is disruptive of stability and orderly growth. 
A misconception that is part of our intellectual currency to- 
day is that a little inflation is a good thing. A little inflation, 
sometimes thought of as roughly 2 per cent a year, would 
double the price level every 35 years. However, even if we 
accept the inevitability of creeping inflation, and I certainly 
do not, it is not possible to have just a ‘little’ inflation. Once 
the community accepts the prospect of continued inflation 
and begins to make its business decisions in the light of that 
prospect, the infant ceases to creep. It learns to walk, run, 
and finally gallop even though the gallop may carry it over 
the brink of the precipice that every one agrees must be 
avoided. . 

“An inconvenient but inescapable fact of modern econom- 
ic life is that phenomenon commonly referred to as the 
‘wage-price spiral.’ This operates to reinforce pressures on 
prices caused by increased demand from any cause, in- 
cluding that part of the economy in which wage rates are 
set by bargaining between strong unions and strong cor- 
porations. When demand is at a high level it is relatively 
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easy to pass along to the general public, in the form of 
higher prices, cost increases like those arising from wage 
advances in excess of increases in productivity. The result- 
ing gain in profits is then an occasion for further wage de- 
mands, followed by still another price rise.” 

Mr. Balderston continued: “A continued rise in inflation- 
ary pressure is not only harmful to those who directly feel 
the effects of a depreciating dollar, but the distortions pro- 
duced in the economy will eventually lead to downturn in 
economic activity. Under creeping inflation, there will come 
a time when rising costs in distorted sectors of the economy 
can no longer be passed on to the consumer, when profits 
are severely reduced, and when production is cut back 
seriously, with widespread unemployment resulting. 

“Another form of the misconception that inflation is rela- 
tively harmless and even good is the belief that inflation is 
inevitable. This expectation of a slowly rising price level 
is based on two assumptions. Continued strong demand on 
the part of the government, business, and consumers will 
maintain the ease with which the wage-price spiral can 
continue to operate, and the improved ability of the govern- 
ment to avoid a real recession through government spend- 
ing, built-in stabilizers, and improvements in the banking 
structure, will prevent any serious contraction. Moreover, 
the price level will continue to rise because the country 
is not prepared to accept either of the two known methods 
of control—sufficient credit restraint to create enough unem- 
ployment to halt the rise in labor cost or drastic government 
controls of wages and prices. 

“It is my own belief, however, that with general monetary 
control and sound fiscal policies, orderly economic growth 
and reasonably stable prices are compatible. I decline to ac- 
cept the doctrine that we can not have price stability with- 
out heavy unemployment. My principal argument is that 
excess capacity tends to depress prices and to curb price 
rises. As capacity catches up with demand, prices recede. 
Witness the record in cotton spinning, the production of 
rayon and acetate, and the weaving of cotton and synthetic 
fabrics. In the last of these, the data suggest that both pro- 
ductivity and wage rates have increased about one-third 
since 1947 while fabric prices have fallen.” 

In his concluding paragraph, Mr. Balderston said: “Our 
economy has a great capacity for growth. Ours is an era 
of technological and social progress. In this climate, our 
monetary objectives must be twofold: to foster continuance 
of economic growth and to prevent either inflation or de- 
flation. The attainment of these goals depends on the cour- 
age with which we pursue the good of the greater number 
rather than that of the few, on the wisdom of governmental 
officials to control excesses through wise use of the weapons 
at their disposal, and to no less degree, on the understanding 
and cooperation of our private citizens.” kik 
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Rochester, New York 


At the annual meeting of the Rochester Retail Credit 
Association, the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, James V. Nolan, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp.; First Vice President, Jack M. Milligan, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Co.; Second Vice President, 
Charles W. Herzog, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert J. Walsh, Credit Bureau of 
Rochester. Directors: Leonard Cohen, North Side Furni- 
ture House; Arthur E, Desbrow, Security Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester; Jacob A. Detweiler, Exchange Lum- 
ber Company; Robert F. Doyle, Hub Oil Co.; George E. 
Leadley, Rochester Credit Men’s Service Corp.; Phylis 
W. Mack, Phyllis V. Walden Flowers; and Joseph E. 
Starks, J. H. Rae Oil Co. 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


The Credit Granters’ Association of Edmonton, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada, recently elected the following 
officers and directors: President, Harold H. Kent, Impe- 
rial Oil Co. Ltd.; Vice President, W. R. Sword, T. Eaton 
Ltd.; and Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. Williams, Credit 
Bureau of Edmonton Ltd. Directors: Allen Peebles, Na- 
tional Home Furnishers; Miss Min McGaffin, Tracy’s 
Smart Apparel; N. R. Lippe, Woodward Stores Ltd.; 
Mrs. Ida Kline, Walk-Rite Ltd.; Reginald Booth, Mo- 
hawk Lumber Ltd.; Frank Laverato, South Park Mo- 
tors; George Braginetz, Industrial Acceptance Corp. 
Ltd.; and Mrs. M. Swift, Alberta Warner Weather 
Master. 


Tacoma, Washington 


The new officers and directors of the Tacoma Retail 
Credit Association, Tacoma, Washington, are: President, 
Kenneth Platzer, National Bank of Washington; Vice 
President, Frank Desinger, Rhodes Bros.; Secretary, 
John Schlarb, Jr., Credit Bureau of Tacoma; and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mildred Baker, Washington Natural Gas Co. 
Directors: Mrs. Ann Gibson, Lou Johnson’s; Mrs. Lea- 
tha Smith, Hub Clothing; Charles Fuller, National Bank 
of Washington; Edward Hemsch, Peoples Store; Paul 
Reeves, Pacific First Federal Savings and Loan; H. K. 
Strong, Puget Sound National Bank; Fritz White, 
Whiteco Insurance; Russell Coovert, Coovert & Jensen; 
R. L. Medlock, George Scofield Co.; Charles Buchanan, 
National Bank of Washington; Mrs. Ella Reese, Kegel’s; 
Robert Coyne, Pudget Sound National Bank; Ruth 
Hickson, Puget Sound National Bank; Don Jones, Pa- 
cific First Federal Savings & Loan; and Louis Parker, 
Bank of California. 


Los Angeles, California 


The Consumers Credit Associates of Southern Calif- 
ornia, Los Angeles, California, has elected the follow- 
ing officers and directors for the ensuing year: Presi- 





dent, Fred B. Bremer, Jr., Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia; Vice President, Earl E. Haverly, Pacific Finance 
Corporation; and Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Johnson, 
Butler Brothers. Directors: G. H. Julien, Star Furni- 
ture Co.; D. R. Morgan, Ashburn Furniture Co.; Robert 
Bonham, Western Air Lines; Hoyt Norman, Broadway 
Department Stores; B. F. Frank, The Texas Company; 
Leo Diamond, The May Company; and C. M. Billman, 
Bullock’s. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts, are: Pres- 
ident, William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Alexander Harding, John H. Pray & Sons Co.; 
Second Vice President, Joseph M. Kenneally, C. Craw- 
ford Hollidge, Ltd.; Secretary, John J. Canavan, Sr., 
Credit Bureau of Greater Boston; and Treasurer, 
Rowe A. Gladwin, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Directors: A. 
Helena McCarten, Massachusetts, General Hospital; 
Mary G. Foran, Conrad & Co.; and James H. Donovan, 
Raymonds, Inc. 


Activities in Nyack, New York 


Members of the Consumer Credit Association, Nyack, 
New York entertained a group of department store man- 
agers and credit bureau managers, shown below, from 
Allentown and Easton, Pennsylvania recently. Prior to 
the luncheon a tour was conducted of the offices of the 
Credit Bureau of Rockland County to inspect the new 
methods of storing and disseminating credit information 
by photographic and electronic methods as developed in 
the Nyack research program and sponsored by the 
Northeastern Credit Bureaus. 

Earle Nirmaier, president of the Retail Credit Associ- 
ation of New Jersey spoke at the adult class in retail 
business practice on April 23, 1957. The course was spon- 
sored by the Consumer Credit Association of Rockland 
County in cooperation with the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the Nyack Public Schools. The course was de- 
signed for self employed operators of small business 
firms, supervisors, and employees of consumer credit 
departments of business firms. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


UCCESSFUL business letters are those which get 

someone to do something willingly. This willingness 
can best be generated by persuasion. Persuasion com- 
mends itself to the heart of man; while force gets a 
violent adverse reaction. 

Since most credit and collection department letters 
are concerned with the problems of others, it follows 
that we must think of ourselves as being interested in 
helping to find solutions to these problems. That is what 
we mean when we say that effective letters begin in 
the mind. Mental preparation precedes performance. 

Letters written in the framework of helpfulness and 
service will more likely bring satisfactory results than 
letters written from a selfish viewpoint. That is why 
the YOU approach is so important. When the reader 
feels that you are deeply and sincerely concerned with 
doing something constructive for him, the immediate 
reaction is one of pleased surprise. So many business 
letters are written in the selfish WE vein that when one 
comes along that is different, that letter gets priority 
attention and willing compliance in the action sug- 
gested. 

Those of us in retail credit work especially, are likely 
to develop “negative” thinking. We see so much of the 
seamy side of life, are so constantly confronted with 
difficult situations, that we must make a conscious 
effort to restore “positive” thinking in our approaches 
and attitudes. We must remember that letters written 
in a negative mood are unlikely to result in positive 
action on the part of the reader. The mood of the dic- 
tator of the letter will be reflected in the mood of the 
reader. 

To induce a service frame of mind we should ask our- 
selves: How can I help this individual? What course 
of action can I suggest that will help him to solve his 
particular problem? After we have done that, it is a 
matter of finding the best way of talking to this person 
about his problem. We must find words that will appeal 
to him most strongly. Those words must create mental 
pictures that will help to sell our ideas to him. 

Probably our most difficult task is the maintaining 
of the positive mental qualities of courage, cheerful- 
ness, confidence and hopefulness. We have an occupa- 
tional hazard, that of becoming disillusioned and cyni- 
cal. To write successful selling communications we must 
maintain our belief in the inherent worthwhileness of 
people generally. 


This is the task before correspondents . . . tune your 
minds to the service of your fellowman. Think in terms 
of his interests and his problems. Hard? Yes . . . but 


highly rewarding. 

Suppose that it were possible to gather together in 
one heap all the letters that pour out of our retail estab- 
lishments in a single day. Now, let us imagine those 
letters magically transformed into the actual people to 
whom they were addressed. What a huge throng! If 
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you were called upon to address that throng, how care- 
fully would you think of what you could say, how sin- 
cerely would you express your thoughts in order to gain 
their approval? Certainly, you would be careful, cer- 
tainly, you would be sincere. 

Every business letter deserves the best effort you 
can bring to it. Each letter is your representative, your 
ambassador. It is going on a selling mission. 

So often, we are tempted to “dash off” our letters. 
“This letter is of small importance” we are inclined 
to say. On the contrary, each business letter is a power- 
ful influence that will create good or ill-will; make 
friends or enemies. The words used in the letter, the 
ideas expressed, the sense of cordiality implied, the 
care with which the letter is prepared . . . all these are 
of immense significance. Letters have a way of living 
in memory even if the letter itself is destroyed. 


This Month's Illustrations _- 


All our letter illustrations this month are from stores 
and firms in Norfolk, Virginia, the city to which The 
Crepit Wor tp is dedicated. 


Illustration No. 1. Here we show a credit sales pro- 
motional letter from C. B. White and Company, coal and 
fuel oil dealers. Home owners usually welcome letters 
giving detailed and practical information concerning 
essential home services. Customers are here offered 
monthly charge accounts or budget plans designed to 
equalize the cost load over several months. 


Illustration No. 2. The interesting thing about this 
collection letter used by Hofheimer’s, is the analysis 
shown at the bottom of the specific months for which 
purchases remain unpaid. It comes as a jolt to those 
people particularly, who are perfectly able to pay, but 
who just procrastinate in sending the check, to see be- 
fore them the clear evidence concerning their tardiness. 
This is a good collection technique. 





Illustration No. 3. Another collection letter, this one 
used by D. P. Paul Company. The successful you ap- 
proach is skillfully brought out in the letter. Brief and 
to_the point, the letter nevertheless reflects a warmth 
and consideration very desirable in collection reminders. 


Illustration No. 4 and 5. Here we show two collec- 
tion notices used by The Paul H. Rose Corporation. 
Also shown is the postage-prepaid envelope. This is an 
inexpensive and effective collection routine for accounts 
in the early stages of past-dueness. The straightforward 
request to the debtor to telephone the Collection Man- 
ager, and the telephone number stated, is sound pro- 
cedure. The firm’s telephone number should appear on 
all business communications. It often happens that a 
debtor will want to telephone when receiving such a 
communication and the fact that the number is shown 
surely expedites such call. We want customers to get in 
touch with us and we should make the process easy. 








ee "Satis fie Customers for 60 years” restanepoasd 


C. B. WHITE & BRO., INc. 
COAL AND FUEL OIL . NORFOLK 10, VA. 
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Mrs. John U. Customer (2) 
000 Main Street 


Your City, Your State 
Dear Mrs. Customer: 


We should like very much to supply your fuel oil May we bring to your attention, record of your account, 
this coming season. Our sixty-two consecutive years in the noes you the amount due as distributed in the date 
retail fuel business we feel well qualifies us to take care ox below, 
f your heating problens. . 
eee We would appreciate your remittance covering those 

A competent oil burner mechanic from our service amounts due, according to our thirty day Credit Terms, 
department is available to you day or night. Heating equip- evn Ba a ey ae your check, then 
ment of all types is installed. Pp srega S communication. 


Our trucks are equipped with modern two-way radios ~ convenience, we inclose our self-addressed 

to give you faster service, and with the latest meters to give on Ope. 

you accurate readings. Thanking you, we remain 
When so authorized, we keep your tank supplied auto- 

matically by degree-day system, guaranteeing that you will not 

run out of oil. Yours very truly, 


) ] ' 
Our newly constructed bulk storage tanks of 40,000 HOFHEIW-R*S INC. 
gallon capacity right here on our yard provides assurance of 
always having oi) on hand. Also, we have the additional feature 
of a modern filter through which all oil flows, thereby assuring 
the cuntomer that he will have no burner troubles due to any 
accumulation in the oil. 


We welcome charge accounts with those who can furnish 
references through our local Credit Bureau. For those who | | 
prefer to distribute the cost of fuel over a designated number Mar. | Apr. May | 
T 








of months, we recommend our Streamlined Budget Plan which is 
designed as a convenience to the customer. | 









































Hoping we may have your order to keep your tank supplied, 
we are, Your balance includes items purchased in month checked © 
Cordially yours, c/t 
Inc, envelope 








pcoudeon PLEASE COOPERATE 


Recent notices sent to you have failed to produce the dosired results. 





Won't you telephone MA. 57431, and ask for the Collection Manager, 


or come in for a friendly discussion of your account. 
THE PAUL H. ROSE CORPORATION 


Ope Accownr — Are payable we 80 dag from billung dave 
Revolving Accowmes — Are payable 20 days trom billing dave 


Budge: Accowom — Are pereble scunrdung w eome sat 





PS. Af check bas beew mailed, please diregard this menage. 


Detach tere § ractose with remittence—Sea! end Mail. No postage soceseary 
, 


ewho CAMBLES 
May 1h, 1957 with his CREDIT 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 Main Street 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Customer: 

The privilege of a charge account carries with it an obligation to pay when 
due. If there is any reason for not paying your account please call MA-5S7431 and ask 
for the Collection Manager. 

If you merely overlooked the balance due, it will be appreciated if you will 
forward us a check by return mail. 


Dear Mrs. Customer: 


You have probably overlooked your account for $00.00. It is 
so easy to forget these things. Before you lay this letter 


Very truly yours, 
aside, please send us your remittance, 


THE PAUL H. ROSE CORPORATION 
Our terms provide for payment on receipt of monthly statement. —_ 


- 7 TOMp ir icy. 
Your welfare is served best by 8 p pieame apis - . P. S. I check has been mailed. please disregard this message. 


We feel you will be solicitous in your own interest to co-operate ——o } @astan Old cummmnse~Gest end th foo came exenEe 
with us in maintaining this policy. 


Very truly yours, 





BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


ST CLASS PERMIT NO. 1113. NORFOLK. VA. 





The Paul H. Rose Corporation 
718-728 West 2ist Street 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


Attention: Credit Department 
WARD'S CORNER BRANCH 


13) WEST SEWELLS POINT ROAD ZONE 5S 
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F. W. FUNK 


F. W. Funk, 67, died of a heart attack at a hospital 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, on March 29, 1957. He 
was one of the original members of the Credit Grantors 
Association of Winnipeg. He was formerly with E. E. 
Atkinson Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and then moved 
to Winnipeg in 1930 where he was associated with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as Credit Manager. He was 
then transferred to the Calgary, Alberta, store. During 
World War II he was a liaison officer between the Army 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company in the latter’s far flung 
outposts in the North Country. After the War he re- 
turned to his post in Winnipeg where he retired on 
July 31, 1955. Mr. Funk was one of the few who have 
twice served as president of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis. He was president in 1921-22 and 
again in 1927-28. He was a director of the National 
Retail Credit Association from 1925 through 1927. Upon 
his retirement he was made an honorary life member 
of the Association. Mr. Funk had a profound knowledge 
of credit granting and of human nature. He was full of 
wisdom and had a deep sense of humor and above all 
he was a great gentleman. 


New Officers at Fort Lauderdale 


At the annual meeting of the Broward Retail Credit 
Association, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected: President, Fred W. 
Halferty, Fort Lauderdale National Bank; First Vice 
President, B. J. Trussell, Jr., Burdine’s; Second Vice 
President, Blaine H. Hague, Shaw Brcthers Oil Com- 
pany; Third Vice President, Richard J. Wheeler, Dun 
& Bradstreet; Secretary, Charles A. Lassa, Credit Bu- 
reau of Broward County; and Treasurer, Miss Drue S. 
Lyman, B & L Paint Supply. Directors: Clifford Speck, 
McCann Freeman; Lucille Fort, Wilton Manor Furni- 
ture Company; Haskell Simpson, Hopkins Smith; Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Pompano Lumber Company; and A. Mae 
Morse, Sterling’s Mens & Boys. 
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Shown above is F. W. Halferty, second from right, 
receiving congratulations from B. J. Trussell, Jr., vice 
president, as Miss Drue Lyman, treasurer, and C. A. 
Lassa, secretary, look on. 

The association recently completed a credit school at 
which time 17 diplomas were awarded. Arrangements 
have been made to conduct another credit school under 
the supervision of Sterling S. Speake in the very near 
future. 
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E. F. Higgins Retires 

Edward F. Higgins, General Credit Manager of Allied 
Stores for the past 24 years retired May 31, 1957. One 
of the deans of the retail credit field, Mr. Higgins started 
his career as Credit Manager, L. Bamberger and Co., 
Newark, New Jersey. From there he joined A. M. Bedell 
as Credit Manager and Auditor and finally in 1933, he 
became Credit Manager of Hahn’s Department Store, 
which shortly thereafter became the Allied Stores Cor- 
poration. 

He has been active in the Credit Management Division 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association and has 
been a member since its organization in 1934. He was 
the first Secretary-Treasurer. In 1944-1945 he was Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Credit Management 
Division. During his term the first meeting of the Board 
was held outside the United States in Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, which was the beginning of the close credit 
relations existing today between the two countries. Two 
members from Canada are now on the Board of Di- 
rectors. At the present time, Mr. Higgins is a member 
of the Advisory Council of Past Chairmen of the Credit 
Management Division. 

In 1950 he was a member of the Committee appointed 
to direct the preparation of the Retail Credit Manual. 
J. Gordon Dakins, Executive Vice President, N.R.D.G.A., 
was the author. Mr. Dakins is formerly Educational Di- 
rector, National Retail Credit Association. In August 
1955, Mr. Higgins became a member of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club of the N.R.C.A. and was presented with a 
certificate in recognition of his contribution to the or- 
ganization by L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treas- 
urer. He now becomes an honorary life member of the 
N.R.C.A. 

In looking back over the last 25 years, there has been 
one major development of paramount importance ac- 
cording to Mr. Higgins. The 30-day charge account 
which was the key form of credit has now two strong 
competitors, deferred credit and revolving credit, and 
the latter has the potential of the greatest growth in the 
credit field. 

Mr. Higgins is married and he and his wife Louise, 
live in Newark, N. J. They have three boys: Paul, with 
Accounting Machine Division, National Cash Register 
Co., New York; Robert, Advertising Manager, Stuart 
Loucheim, Philadelphia, Penna.; and Richard, seminar- 
ian, Maryknoll Seminary, Ossining, N. Y. Regarding 
future plans, Mr. and Mrs. Higgins are contemplating 
spending some time in Florida. In the fall, Mr. Higgins 
is going to devote his time as a credit and charge pro- 
motion consultant for stores with a sales volume of ten 
million dollars or less. From his experience with Allied, 
he feels that stores in this category need specialized help 
to operate at a nominal expense figure to develop profit- 
able charge business. 








Wanted to Buy 


Credit Bureau with Collection Department. Prefer- 
ably Western States. Box 6571, The Creprr Wortp. 
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CREDIT CONTROLS 


President Eisenhower has acted wisely in deciding 
not to ask Congress for stand-by controls on consumer 
instalment buying. For if he had asked for the controls 
—as once seemed likely—he would have given a very 
considerable boost to the controlled-economy concept 
of the way to stop inflation. 

In his 1956 Economic Report the President had said 
through his Council of Economic Advisers that the 
Federal Reserve Board should survey the need for such 
controls. While no legislation was asked, it was stated 
that the authority to set such controls “would be a use- 
ful adjunct to other stabilizing measures.” 

Now the Council and the President have both stood 
behind the findings of the F.R.B. survey which stated 
“The broad public interest is better served if potentially 
unstabilizing credit developments are restrained by the 
use of general monetary measures and the application 
of sound public and private fiscal policies.” 

The request for stand-by credit controls came after 
the almost explosive expansion of consumer credit in 
1955. Many people besides the President were disturbed 
by the pell-mell rush into debt. But the idea of reimpos- 
ing direct controls was demonstrably a faulty one. 

Such controls—the so-called Regulation W—were im- 
posed during World War II when there was a shortage 
of consumer goods. They were reimposed during the 
Korean War because a shortage was anticipated, though 
by and large it never materialized as expected. They did 
not “stop inflation” even then. 

But the pro-controls argument was being made again 
in 1956 on the basis that this was the way to stop in- 
flation. And this was a time of plentitude of goods. 

It was hard to see then why if controls were the 
“solution” in time of shortage they were the “solution” 
in time of plenty. It seemed more likely that those who 
favored a controlled economy had merely come up with 
an excuse for getting controls back on the books. 

The Reserve Board put its finger on one real remedy 
for inflation when it mentioned “the application of sound 
public . . . fiscal policies.” 

It is to be hoped that having discarded the control 
concept the President will soon be taking some action 
along that line, too—Wall Street Journal, May 25, 1957. 


VANCOUVER CREDIT EXECUTIVES 
HONORED 


At the annual meeting of the Vancouver Retail Credit 
Grantors’ Association, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, held 
May 13, 1957, L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treas- 
urer, National Retail Credit Association, presented the 
past president’s plaque of the Credit Granters’ Associa- 
tion to Eric Marsden. Mr. Marsden has been interested 
in the affairs of credit associations for many years. He 
first became interested in the local association in 1934 
when he was associated with Sterling Food Markets 
Ltd., and was elected president in 1936. In 1939 he was 
elected president of District 10, N.R.C.A. He attended 
the inaugural meeting of the Credit Grantors’ Associa- 
tion of Canada and was elected president in 1946. 

At the same meeting Mr. Crowder presented to 
Harold P. Evans, Credit Manager, T. Eaton Company 
Ltd., Vancouver, a Quarter Century Club membership 
certificate in the National Retail Credit Association. Mr. 
Evans has been associated with T. Eaton Company for 
many years. He is a past president of the Retail Credit 
Grantors’ Association of Vancouver; Vice President, 
District 10, National Retail Credit Association; and a 
Director at Large of the N.R.C.A. 


R. H. BULTE NEW C.M.D. CHAIRMAN 


R. H. Bulte, Manager of Credit Sales, Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis, Missouri, was elected Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Credit Management Di- 
vision of the National Retail Dry Goods Association at 
its annual conference held in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently. 
Other officers elected were: First Vice Chairman, R. M. 
Grinager, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
Second Vice Chairman, Charles F. Naumann, Lans- 
burgh’s, Washington, D. C.; Third Vice Chairman, Car- 
roll D. Whisler, Mabley & Carew Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Secretary-Treasurer, Dean Ashby, The Fair, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. Ashby is a past president of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 


NEW YORK STATE LAW 
CONCERNING INSTALMENT CREDIT 


Retailers will have to provide information to the cus- 
tomer concerning price of the article, service charges, 
insurance fees, etc., at the time of the sale, according 
to the measure, which also sets up charge limits. Under 
the bill, maximum charges will be one and one-half per 
cent of the total unpaid balance up to $500.00 and one 
per cent thereafter on revolving plans. Charges on a 
single purchase instalment transaction would be limited 
to $10.00 per $100.00 of sale price a year. The charge 
for goods selling at more than $500.00 would be $8.00 per 
$100.00 a year.—Women’s Wear Daily. 


FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


This will be the final reminder of the Consumer Cred- 
it Management Institute to be conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, July 22 to 26, 
1957. All those engaged in retail credit and collection 
work are cordially invited to attend. 

The enrollment fee of only $25.00 per student includes 
tuition, textbooks and other material. Living accom- 
modations cost only $2.00 per night. Inexpensive meals 
are obtainable at campus cafeterias. All sessions are 
held in the modern air-conditioned Student Union 
Building. 

Subjects offered include Retail Credit Management, 
Business Law, Credit Bureau Relations, Public Re- 
lations, Business Letter Writing, etc. Afternoons will be 
devoted to practical workshop and discussion sessions. 

This will be a week of concentrated study and prac- 
tice in modern retail credit sales management. The cur- 
riculum is planned so as to be thoroughly understand- 
able and useful to students, trainees as well as to those 
now actively engaged in the field. Secretaries and office 
managers in medical and dental offices, hospitals and 
clinics will find profit by attending. 

Time is short . . . early registration is advisable. Send 
your check for $25.00 to: M. L. Powers, Director, Busi- 
ness and Industrial Services, Extension Division, The 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. This mod- 
est investment could easily prove to be one of the most 
rewarding that you could possibly make. Your profes- 
sional future will be more successful and productive by 
preparation and study now.—Leonard Berry, Educa- 
tional Director. 


Position Wanted 


Aggressive credit executive, college training, ten 
years’ experience in retail, wholesale credit and collec- 
tion field. Excellent background. Presently located in 
South Florida. Will relocate. Prefer Southeast or South- 
west. Box 6572, The Creprr Wor tp. 
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Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 


Minutes of Meeting of Board of Directors, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, February 23, 1957 


THE MEETING was called to order by President 
Hulme. He explained the confliction of meetings and 
events which had preceded the necessary changes in 
the scheduling: of meetings of the Directors and the 
ANNUAL Meeting. 

Dissatisfaction was registered by several of the dele- 
gates, particularly in view of the fact that the general 
meeting called in conjunction with the International 
Consumer Credit Conference in St. Louis had also been 
cancelled. 

The delegates requested that a meeting be scheduled 
at the Miami Conference in June—the time and place 
to be known sufficiently far in advance to have it shown 
in the Conference Program, and that the Units be cir- 
cularized for Agenda subjects well in advance—with 
the Agenda material to be provided for discussion by 
each Unit at least one month prior to the meeting. It 
was recommended that this procedure be used as a 
pattern for all future General and Annual Meetings. 

The representatives of the Montreal Unit, severely 
criticized the President and the National Office for not 
making a general release relative to the tight money 
policy of the Bank of Canada, during the Fall of 1956, 
after the meeting of the President and Secretary with 
J. E. Coyne the Governor of the Bank of Canada and 
his committee. 

It was explained that the Association had sought the 
audience with the Bank of Canada personnel in the 
best interests of granters of consumer credit throughout 
Canada. The meeting was of an exploratory nature, to 
learn from Mr. Coyne if the Association’s facilities 
might be used to effect the changes he had planned 
toward the restraint of consumer credit purchasing. 

The Directors present were advised that their delega- 
tion had sought from Mr. Coyne, information which 
might be circulated in the form of a general release to 
the membership. This Mr. Coyne declined with the res- 
ervation that if at any time it was felt that an approach 
should be made to all granters of credit to consumers, 
the Association’s facilities would be sought. 

The Delegates were advised that the Secretary had 
another audience with Mr. Coyne and the Deputy-Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Beattie mid-January and that yet another 
contact would be made early in March. 

The Delegates agreed after hearing this explanation, 
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STOP CREDIT LOSSES 


Credit executives use analysis to cut 
down credit losses. rles Martin, Dis- 
trict Credit Manager for Internationa! Har- 
vester, has used grapho analysis for years. 
Mr. Matheson, lumber company executive, selects 
his help by Fromage handwriting. Free lesson, full 
details sent without obligation. State your age on personal or 
company letterhead. All replies personal. 


IGAS, Inc., Dept. 617, 2307 National Sta., Springfield, Mo. 





the matter was handled judiciously by the President, 
that the approach to the Bank of Canada had been in 
the best interests of the entire membership, and in view 
of the method used by the Bank to effect expansion of 
consumer credit; whereby the Association was not re- 
quested to participate directly; no release could have 
been made to the general membership without prejudic- 
ing the possible result of the Bank’s programme, and 
without causing unnecessary concern to our Members. 

The President reported efforts during the year to 
initiate the formation of Credit Granter Units at Lon- 
don, St. Catharines and Brantford. The latter two now 
have newly organized Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
and Mr. Hulme expressed the hope that Credit Granter 
Units would be formed shortly. 

Mr. Hulme referred to his attendance at the Interna- 
tional Consumer Credit Conference in St. Louis, and 
the meeting with the Governor of the Bank of Canada; 
in addition to the development of the co-sponsored 
Canadian Credit Institute Educational course. He 
thanked the Directors and Honourary Directors for 
their support during his term of office. 

The President appointed Mr. Downie as chairman of 
the Nominating Committee; with Mr. Belleperche and 
Mr. Bullied on the publicity committee. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Min- 
utes of the last Annual Meeting were adopted as pub- 
lished. 

After discussion relative to the value to Association 
Members of developing a comparative collection per- 
centages method and other statistical material, the 
Chair appointed Messrs. Belleperche, Gillespie, Oxner, 
Wilson and Bullied a committee to develop the project, 
with the Secretary being instructed to obtain the 
N.R.D.G.A. formula for collection percentages. 

In his report to the Directors, the Secretary outlined 
the activities during the year relative to soliciting the 
support of other Associations, particularly the Canadian 
Bar Association, Canadian Chamber of Commerce and 
Canadian Retail Federation, to gain advantages in pre- 
senting the Resolution passed at the last Annual Meet- 
ing relative to Garnishment of Federal Government 
Employees. The opinions of the other Associations as to 
timing the presentation of this project were related to 
the Directors by the Secretary. 

In discussing the financial position, the Secretary 
reported that Units at Calgary, Lethbridge, Port Al- 
berni, Prince Rupert and Yorkton had not yet sent their 
membership fees for the year 1956 to the National Office. 

The Treasurer reported an improvement in the finan- 
cial position at the end of 1956 with $4,747.74 in the 
Bank as against $3,521.86 on December 31, 1955. It was 
explained that $1,952.42 had been deposited during 1957 
to date. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer’s reports were approved. 
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Mr. Hulme introduced to the meeting E. T. C. Burke, 
representing Canadian Credit Institute. Mr. Burke re- 
ferred to a proposal a few years back whereby he had 
suggested that this Association, in conjunction with As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of Canada co-sponsor a maga- 
zine for the credit granting fraternity in Canada to be 
known as “Credit.” 

The present circulation of the magazine is approxi- 
mately 4,000 and the subscription price $3.00. It is pro- 
duced monthly in 24 page format. 

Mr. Burke requested consideration of a proposal to 
have the publication co-sponsored by Canadian Credit 
Institute, Canadian Creditmen’s Trust Association, 
Credit Granters’ Association of Canada and Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Canada. The magazine to become 
reflective under these auspices of credit in Canada at 
both the wholesale and retail levels, with format ap- 
proximately one-third wholesale, one-third retail, and 
one-third advertising. It was proposed that the Editorial 
Committee be made up of five representatives from the 
wholesale and five representatives from the retail field. 
The change to include material of interest to the retail 
faction might possibly increase the publication to a pos- 
sible 36 pages. 

On the basis of bulk subscription billing the cost per 
subscription to CGAC or ABCofC would be $1.25. 
Through the change it was felt that the subscription 
total might be increased from 8,000 to 10,000. 

Mr. Burke asked that the Board of Directors con- 
sider the proposal, indicating a desire to make any fur- 
ther information required available. 

The meeting was then adjourned to continue at 10:00 
a.m. Sunday, February 24. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 
10:00 a.m. and discussion arose relative to Credit Bu- 
reau-Credit Granter Unit relations. It was duly moved, 
seconded and carried that the Credit Granters Associ- 
ation of Canana sponsor the widespread adoption of 
automatic reporting to Credit Bureaus by members, 
and that the Credit Bureau become the sole source of 
such information. 

It was felt that the sponsorship of automatic reporting 
methods would be most beneficial, but general restric- 
tion of information might come under criticism as a 
form of restraint of trade. 

















Text and Reference Books 


Retail Credit Fundamentals, 390 pages 
Retail Credit Management, 477 pages 













Published by the 


Streamlined Letters, 497 pages . . . 
Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, 76 pages. . . . . . 
How to Write Good Credit Letters, 128 pages. . . . ». » + - 
Physicians and Dentists Credit and Collection Manual, 64 pages . . 
Retail Collection Procedure and Effective Collection Letters, 80 pages. 
Retail Credit Sales Procedures and Letters, 80 pages. . - - « + ; 


It was moved, seconded and carried that Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada promote the general 
adoption by Credit Bureaus of package billing and auto- 
matic reporting as a twelve-month project each year. 

The President displayed the new plaque developed 
for the Association for use in recognizing past presi- 
dents of the National Association. It has been designed 
in such a way that it may be used similarly for recog- 
nition of their presidents by the Units. The Treasurer 
was given permission to pay for the die and plaques 
already produced—in amount of $272.50—U.S. Funds. 
The Secretary was instructed to forward plaques for 
Messrs. Richardson and Marsden to the Vancouver 
Unit—for Messrs. Genser and Slocomb to the Winnipeg 
Unit and for H. J. Craddock to the Edmonton Unit. It 
was suggested that at an early Unit meeting in each 
case the plaques might be presented with a suitable cer- 
emony. 

It was duly moved, seconded and carried that plaques 
be made available to the Units at $25.00 each. 

A blank plaque is available at the National Office for 
inspection and may be forwarded for a short period of 
time to any Unit wishing to consider recognition of pres- 
idents by this means. 

It was duly moved, seconded and carried that the 
President be requested to attend the International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference at Miami, Fla. in June, ex- 
pense to be paid by this Association—and that the usual 
cocktail hour be sponsored in conjunction with the Pres- 
ident of Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada. 

It was duly moved, seconded, and carried that 
$3,000.00 be paid to Associated Credit Bureaus of Can- 
ada towards the operation of the National Office during 
1957. 

It was duly moved, seconded and carried that to en- 
courage attendance of elected directors at Annual Meet- 
ings, that transportation costs be paid by the National 
Association. This motion does not apply to honourary 
directors or directors-at-large. 

In this connection it was suggested that the Secretary 
arrange to forward to the Directors, the actual trans- 
portation ticket necessary. 

It was duly moved, seconded and carried that the 
Annual Meeting be rotated in the Districts to make it 
possible for Credit Granters to attend as it came to their 
district. kk 
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Manager of Credit Sales— 


Or Are You? 


FEW WEEKS ago, we were doing some CREDIT 
Wortp research. In the July 1934 issue we read a 
report on the annual convention held the previous month. 


The last two lines of 
the paragraph in the 
resolution were of par- 
ticular interest. You 
will note from the reso- 
lution, quoted in this 
article, the recommen- 
dation that the name be 
changed from Credit 
Manager to that of 
Manager of Credit 
Sales. It was timely 
then and is more so 
now. 

As we continued our 
research, a title of a 
story in the July 1932 
issue appeared interest- 
ing enough to command 
our attention. It was 
written by John Guern- 
sey, then in charge of 
the Retail Census, 
United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It 
was captioned “Why 
They're Building a 
Monument to the Re- 
tail Credit Manager.” 
Mr. Guernsey went 
back to 1929, the year 
the bottom dropped out 
of the stock market. 
Business was booming; 
inventories were at an 
all time high and stock 
market prices were at 
their peak. 

According to Mr. 
Guernsey, many Credit 
Managers were con- 


cerned. Things were just “too good.” When they went 
to their respective store heads to voice their fears, they 
were met with shouts of laughter and advised to “pro- 
mote sales by putting all the credit on the books that 
could be extended.” So they proceeded to promote the 
opening of more charge accounts. But they did not give 





LINDLEY S. CROWDER 


General Manager-Treasurer 
National Retail Credit Association 


character, capacity and capital. 
Then came the deluge. In a day the tune of the 
country changed from a waltz to a funeral dirge. Retail 








Resolution No. 3—Urging Study Courses in 
Credit Sales Management 


Whereas, it is the hope and ambition of a great 
number interested in the advancement and im- 
provement of the credit man as an entity in busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas, it is also hoped that the credit depart- 
ment will function on a broader and more compre- 
hensive scale; and 

Whereas, it is the conviction that if both credit 
department and credit men are to become more 
significant, they should respectively be recon- 
structed along more modern lines and more in 
conformity with the new trend of thought; there- 
fore 

Be It Resolved, that the Credit Department in the 
future become known as the Credit Sales Depart- 
ment, and the credit man as the Manager of Credit 
Sales; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the incoming ad- 
ministration of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion appoint a chairman of a committee to be 
known as the Special Curriculum Committee, which 
chairman shall choose his own committeemen, and 
that it shall be the responsibility of their Special 
Curriculum Committee to plan a special course of 
instruction in credit sales management, which 
course shall be edited in appropriate fashion and 
form, and distributed to sub-committeemen in all 
representative communities; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that it shall be the duties 
of the aforementioned sub-committeemen to con- 
duct themselves, or to provide for the conduct of 
courses of instruction in credit sales management 
in their respective communities in conformity with 
the course of study as outlined by the Special Cur- 
riculum Chairman and associates; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that in all of its literature 
and in its communications directed to the heads of 
business, to the press, and to the individual credit 
managers, the National Retail Credit Association 
itself, observe the terminology “Manager of Credit 
Sales” and “Credit Sales Department.” 








up their standards of measurements—the three “C’s,” it now! 
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credit had been expand- 
ed beyond all limits, 
said the alarmists. Bil- 
lions of dollars were 
outstanding in accounts 
receivable that appar- 
ently would never be 
collected. But it did not 
happen that way. 

Actually most of the 
outstanding receivables 
were collected in 1930 
and the merchants suf- 
fered a loss on charge 
accounts of less than 
one per cent. “Back of 
those accounts,” said 
Mr. Guernsey, “was the 
trained, competent, 
quiet, retail Credit 
Manager, the man who, 
in 1928 and 1929, faced 
1930 without fear be- 
cause he had full con- 
fidence in the accounts 
on his_ books.” 

We have gone back 
25 years to make our 
point and we hope that 
we have done so. The 
position of Manager of 
Credit Sales today is 
even more important 
than it was then. Why? 
Because the Manager of 
Credit Sales is, or 
should be, the top man 
on his management 
sales team as well as 
the “watchdog of the 
treasury.” 


Management, in most cases, has given the Man- 
ager of Credit Sales the recognition that is right- 
fully his. If your title is still Credit Manager, join 
the thousands who are now known as Manager of 
Credit Sales. It will add to the prestige of your po- 
sition, putting you as it will into the sales picture. Do 
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Medical Professional 


QUESTION 


I agree that it is good procedure to turn past-due 
accounts over to a professional collector. At what 
period of past-dueness, however, should this be 
done? 


ANSWERS 


J. Bilger Bronson, Credit Manager, Rochester 
Regional Hospital Council, Rochester, New York: 
It has been my experience that there is no specified 
amount of time that should lapse before a past-due ac- 
count is turned over to a professional collector. Consid- 
eration must be given: First, to the follow-up that is 
being made by the hospital, clinic or doctor. If the per- 
son in charge is doing something on the accounts to 
keep them active, such as writing (other that a state- 
ment), sending notices or telephoning, I think this 
person would know when the account should be turned 
over. But even with the previous mentioned work, I 
feel that 120 days should be sufficient time to find wheth- 
er the debt will be paid or is being paid on an instal- 
ment basis. If nothing is done by that time, it should 
certainly go to a professional collector. Second, if the 
hospital, clinic or doctor does not have a trained person 
with time enough to work on past due accounts, it is 
most essential that they be given to a professional col- 
lector within 60-90 days, as we all know the account de- 
creases in value with each month of delinquency. I 
would like to add that just turning over your account 
to a professional collector does not solve the problem. 
You must know that this collector is working on your 
accounts and doing something, otherwise, they might 
just as well be in your file; so before you hire this pro- 
fessional collector, my suggestion is you either check 
with some of his references or only give a few accounts 
to him to see what results he will get. 


Alvah Conner, Administrator, The Medical and 
Surgical Clinic, Wichita Falls, Texas: My reasons 
for not believing in professional collectors are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To pass any account to a collection agency usual- 
ly removes all previously built-up good will and pub- 
lic relations and personal contact of the doctor with 
this patient’s practice for the future. 

2. Our experience is that it is more difficult to collect 
the patient’s remittances from an agency than it is to 
make the collection direct from the patient. The pa- 
tient’s account is being credited later than the date of 
remittance and most agencies hold remittances until the 
total can be accumulated for a payment to the doctor, or 
in some instances, never remitted. 

3. We would pass accounts to the Retail Merchants 
Association and their closely affiliated and guided agen- 





cies only, since I believe this is the only agency that 
doctors, clinics, and hospitals can safely use. 

a. When a just due account has been disputed and 
must either be collected or judgment taken before 
statute of limitation, it is to be given to the Retail Mer- 
chants Association. 

b. Accounts may be referred to the Retail Merchants 
Association after six months past-due without payments 
or arrangements, when proper address is known and the 
agency is assured that the debtor has been receiving 
statements and tracers. 

c. The doctor should be agreeable in having the debt- 
or sued, realizing that the patient will not likely be using 
his services thereafter. 

d. Accounts can be withdrawn from the Retail Mer- 
chants Association at any time and the reason may be 
that the patient has offered settlement only if removed 
from the collection agency, in which instance the doctor 
should never agree to remove any information from the 
Retail Merchants Association records. 

We have had very disappointing experiences with any 
other collection agency, since they use certain forms 
which threaten the patient with legal action that cannot 
be followed up, especially in Texas, and I could not 
recommend giving accounts to any other agency than 
the Retail Merchants Association. 


Mrs. Jean V. Lansing, Credit Manager, Albany 
Hospital, Albany, New York: From the standpoint of 
the “professional collector” it goes without saying that 
the more current the account, the greater the possibility 
of collection. However, in my opinion, hospital accounts 
are different from the general retail accounts for collec 
tion. As in all aspects of hospital work, we are ever 
aware of public relations. Each case is individual and has 
its own merit or shortcoming. The immediate screening 
on a past-due account would be the credit report. If 
there is much derogatory information and paying habits 
are poor, no time should be lost in processing such an 
account to the collector. In such an instance, the “past- 
dueness” would be immediately that a payment is not 
met as agreed. Again, referring to the credit report, if 
the information indicates a record of many addresses, 
this type of account should be processed to the collector 
as soon as payment is not made in accordance with the 
agreement. The reason here is the possibility of losing 
contact. In ambulatory cases or “out-patient” cases, 
wherein, in most instances we do not have the oppor- 
tunity for discussion of payment. These accounts should 
be processed promptly after the hospital policy of follow- 
up series is completed. However, in these cases it is 
important to check for previous records so as to know 
more about the patient, his paying habits, etc. There 
are many cases in which people eventually take care 
of their bills but will “slow pay” because of financial 
circumstances. These accounts, of course, should be fol- 
lowed very closely but referred to a “professional col- 
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lector” only if the delinquency is not only in payments 
in arrears but no answers to communications. With the 
education we receive through retail credit schools, retail 
credit associations, conventions and conferences, we 
should apply all that we learn in the collection of ac- 
counts. However, we should be alert to know the point 
at which an account is uncollectible unless legal action 
is taken and in such cases, process them to the collector 
with any and all information that we have. 


Lois Mclver, The Gaston Hospital, Dallas, Texas: 
Some past-due accounts should be turned over to a 
professional collector but at what period of time would 
depend entirely on the person and the condition that 
made the account past due. I have turned some accounts 
over to a collector in three months and have carried 
others 18 to 24 months. When a person ignores all efforts 
on my part to collect, and refuses in any other way to 
cooperate then I feel that I have done all that I can, and 
immediately give it to a professional. On the other hand, 
if a person goes along and tries, or makes me think he 
is trying, I do all that I can to help. I do feel that a two- 
year period is long enough, unless, there is illness or 
some other good reason why the account is “unpaid.” 


Dr. Elliott Mendenhall, Dallas, Texas: I am not 
sure that I completely agree that it is always the best 
procedure to turn past-due accounts over to a profes- 
sional collector. This implies no criticism of professional 
collectors. When large clinics or groups of practitioners 
are involved it is probably best to use collectors. Where 
there are one or two physicians in an office and there 
is better opportunity for closer personal relationships 
between doctor and patient, the office bookkeeper should 
be able to handle the past-due accounts. Accounts rapid- 
ly lose their value and “collectability” after 90 days. 
Unless commitments are made in writing by the patient 
before this time, the account, probably, should go to the 
collector if he is to have a reasonable chance of collec- 
tion. The collector should be furnished all available in- 
formation about the account. 


V. L. Meyer, Manager, Department of Accounts, 
The Sheyboygan Clinic, Sheyboygan, Wisconsin: 
To produce a good collection ratio, every business opera- 
tion calls for a systematic and orderly method of billing 
and collection. The collection of accounts is very much 
a sifting and screening process, and the number of un- 
paid accounts are reduced over a period of time until 
it has been determined which accounts have reached a 
delinquent stage. The period at which various accounts 
will reach this stage will vary according to company 
policy and is usually based on past performance of the 
debtor. Generally, however, two monthly statements 
for a professional account are delivered to the debtor. 
These are followed by collection statements and letters 
and will range from three to six mailing pieces before 
the account is considered to be delinquent. The num- 
ber of statements, collection forms and letters will also 
vary because of the size of the account. At this point, 
at least two letters should be sent advising the debtor 
that the account will be turned over for collection to an 
agency, provided that a satisfactory explanation or ar- 
rangements are not made. As a general rule, any ac- 
count to which no response has been received over a 
period of six months, has reached a delinquent stage, 
and there is need to refer the account to a professional 
collector. 


Allan J. Perrez, Jr., Administrator, Indianapolis 
General Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana: In answer 
to the question relative to the period at which time 
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past-due accounts should be turned over to a collector, 
I wish to state that there must be a definite pattern 
established by the organization who have the accounts 
receivable on their books. No one individual can say 
just when any particular account should be, or must be, 
turned over to a collector. Certain accounts should 
be turned over to the collector even before the ink on 
the ledger is dry. Other accounts may be turned over 
to a collector only after the expiration of, perhaps, 
years. A policy within the organization should be es- 
tablished and adhered to with certain exceptions as the 
situation develops. In other words, I might suggest that 
a person should ride the answer to this question strictly 
on “the seat of his britches.” 


John A. Ward, Director of Credit and Insurance, 
Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, New Mexico: This 
can well be a controversial question, and the answer 
will vary greatly among members in the professional 
credit field. Basically, I would agree that it is good 
procedure to turn past due accounts over to a profes- 
sional collector. However, this would only be on the 
supposition that the credit manager had already com- 
pletely exhausted every type and method of collection 
on the part of his own credit department before releas- 
ing the account for collection. I think we, as credit per- 
sonnel, are so often inclined to be negligent in following 
every avenue possible in effecting the collection of an 
account. The age that an account should be released for 
collection action insofar as the period of past-dueness is 
concerned is, as stated above, a very controversial issue. 
This period might well range from three months up to 
two years, depending upon the individual doctor or 
clinic involved. As to our own individual policy I might 
state that we have no definite fixed period at which 
time we might release an account for collection action. 
This would depend greatly upon the particular circum- 
stances of the patient involved. Factors that should 
certainly be considered are (1) economic and financial 
circumstances of the patient, (2) whether or not the 
person might be a “dead beat,” (3) whether or not it is 
a divorce case, and (4) length of residence in the city. 
I have found, many times, that one can collect an ac- 
count over an extended period if one is patient enough 
and is aware that the party being dealt with is honest 
and will eventually pay. More and more as I acquire 
experience in the medical and professional field, I find 
that in all matters pertaining to credit it is quite difficult 
to lay down an ironclad policy in any phase of my 
work; fundamentally, I have to deal with individual 
cases and circumstances. 


Banking and Finance 
QUESTION 


W hat is the best method to use in rejecting appli- 
cations for loans without creating ill-will? 


ANSWERS 


L. A. Brumbaugh, Assistant Vice President, Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona: When a per- 
son seeks a loan, it is usually because he thinks it will 
serve some good purpose. If it is refused, it is natural 
for him to be disappointed but it need not embitter 
him. If the interview was opened and conducted in a 
friendly manner, there is no reason for its conclusion 
to be other than cordial. In true sincerity, the inter- 
viewer should state that he is sorry that the loan could 
not be approved and he should state the reasons for its 
rejection. If possible, he should tell the customer what 
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he may do to qualify for a future loan. At the close of 
the interview, it is well for the interviewer to rise, 
thank the customer for calling on him, and bid him a 
courteous farewell. 


W. Franklin Evans, Vice-President, American 
National Bank, St. Joseph, Missouri: In rejecting 
applications for loans there is always the chance of 
creating ill-will for the bank. A too-conservative policy 
drives away business and tends to create ill-will while 
at the same time too-loose a policy creates collection 
problems, probable losses and still ill-will. All factors 
must be considered in extending credit. A good credit 
risk is a person having adequate, steady and dependable 
income in relationship to his fixed commitments and 
a good record of financial responsibility in all matters. 
There has never been any set policy developed to weed 
out undesirable risks, but many applications are rejected 
for various reasons, If it is necessary to reject a loan 
due to lack of down payment, the length of time desired 
or the collateral pledged, it is always easier to do so 
than the one which has to be rejected due to a bad 
credit record or financial difficulties. We thoroughly 
check rejected applications to see if there is any pos- 
sible chance of passing them. It is never easy to reject 
a person who has picked your institution for credit, but 
at the same time, point out that each and every financial 
institution like all other businesses have rules and regu- 
lations, and when the credit requirements are not up 
to standard with the rules and regulations set out by 
the credit department; that we have no alternative to 
waiver the same. We try to sit down with the applicants 
and point out to them the exact reason for rejection. 
If their fixed obligations are too heavy for their income 
we try to show them that these fixed obligations are 
expenses that must be met monthly and that any other 
indebtedness incurred would only have a tendency to 
put them in a financial bind if some emergency arose. 
Many applicants know that they will be rejected when 
they make application for loans and very few ever 
argue that there is a mistake on their record. There 
are those who do not know that they have a bad credit 
record and they simply cannot understand how it could 
be bad. These incidents have occurred when the appli- 
cants do not have one desirable rating on their records 
whatsoever. Now these types are only trouble makers 
and we find that in rejecting applications, if we point 
out the exact reason for not being able to pass their 
record for loan, that it is much easier than if we 
try to hesitate and beat around the bush in this re- 
jection. We also try to make the applicant feel that 
we have exhausted every effort in trying to pass his 
credit for a loan, but if it does not meet our require- 
ments that we have no alternative. Sometimes we point 
out that at a future date when some of their obligations 
will be paid entirely that we would be more than glad 
to reconsider the same and perhaps will be able to help 
them at that time. We try to make people feel that 
unless some emergency has come up that they have been 
unable to meet or foresee, that their credit record is 
like their obituary. 


William J. Fischer, President, Progressive Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, Louisiana: Gen- 
erally speaking, our failure to assist a customer in his 
request for credit can be for one of three reasons—his 
failure to measure up to our standards credit-wise; to 
his being, in our opinion, overloaded; or because his 
request is not in line with those policies we have adopted 
with respect to granting instalment loan credit. There 
is a definite selling job involved where the request is 


in conflict with lending policies and it is entirely pos- 
sible in many cases of this kind to salvage the loan and 
service the customer by a forthright discussion of his 
problem in an effort to amend his request to where it 
can be handled. Where the rejection is based on the 
applicant being over-loaded, it is felt that the direct 
approach, showing the customer exactly what his posi- 
tion is, is best. Where the applicant does not measure 
up credit-wise, we are polite and firm in our refusal and 
though not actually stated, it is implied that his failure 
to secure what he is seeking is attributable to his fail- 
ing rather than to our not being disposed to grant his 
request. In all instances, personnel handling the cus- 
tomer must be imbued with a sincere concern of the 
customer’s problem and feelings. In truth, the manner 
in which the customer is handled is a very great con- 
tributing factor. 


J. C. Gilliland, Vice President, National Retail 
Credit Association, Pullman Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois: As the rejection of applica- 
tions on dealer-originated paper varies, I assume the 
question should be applied to applications from pros- 
pective borrowers dealing direct with the bank. We 
send a letter to the applicant which states in general 
terms, that information currently available to us does 
not permit us to establish the account under our policies. 
The letter states that this is not to be construed as a 
reflection on the applicant’s credit and that quite possi- 
bly an application from the prospect could be considered 
at another time. By giving no specific reason for the 
rejection and by leaving the door open for the applicant, 
we find we have very few occasions when it is necessary 
to have further discussion with the applicant. If the 
applicant contacts us for specific reasons, we tell him 
the reason if it is a matter involving policy such as, 
short employment, etc. On the other hand, if our credit 
reports have been unfavorable, we merely tell him of 
this situation and do not reveal the creditor involved. 
If it is a question of an adverse report being on the 
proper applicant, we will, as a last resort, refer the 
customer to the credit bureau to have his record cleared 
up. 


R. W. Schilling, Vice-President, The Bank of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia: We should be extremely 
careful about what we say and the way we say it when 
we reject an application for a loan. It is quite possible 
that this may be the only personal contact we shall ever 
have with the person involved. The interviewer should 
try to be sympathetic in his approach. He should first 
express his regret at not being able to handle the loan 
and then explain as clearly as possible why he couldn’t 
approve it. Naturally, the interviewer would not divulge 
any confidential information but a general discussion 
of the circumstances is necessary in order for the appli- 
cant to understand why his request is not being granted. 
It may be that terms, or equity, or circumstances other 
than his paying record preclude the possibility of mak- 
ing the loan. If such is the case, the interviewer should 
suggest someone who might be in position to handle it. 
It may be that the applicant would qualify under differ- 
ent circumstances or at a later date and, if so, some 
alternate plan should be suggested to him. At any rate, 
we should always attempt to help the person work out 
his problem if that is possible. Before he leaves, we 
should tell him that we appreciate his coming to see us 
and again express our regret at not being able to grant 
his request. This should be done in a sincere way and 
in such a manner as to make him feel that we are glad 
that he came to us. 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


S I relinquish the office of President, I do so with a profound sense of grati- 

tude to the hundreds who have contributed to the progress of the National 
Retail Credit Association during the year, among whom are: Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America who have been generous in their support 
throughout the year, and who have been so gracious to me; Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America and their Collection Service and Credit Reporting Divisions 
for their magnificent contributions throughout the year; the Chairmen of our 
several standing committees and the dozens of committee members who have so 
diligently worked with them for the betterment of N.R.C.A.; the officers and com- 
mittees of our Districts who have contributed time and effort in the planning and 
holding of District Conferences; our Board of Directors and our special committees 
who have performed all functions and duties assigned them with thoroughness and 
dispatch; our capable Vice Presidents who have never failed in helping at every 
opportunity and who have meant so much to me with their encouragement and 
support; and our general staff; administrative, editorial, educational, accounting, 
and all the others who are daily involved in carrying on the work of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

I am particularly indebted to the host of men and women in our several credit 
organizations in all parts of North America who have never overlooked an oppor- 
tunity to promote our Association in every way. Most of them are unknown to me 
and probably their fine work is hidden to our membership, generally, but for them 
I have only profound respect and gratitude. 

Any measure of success we may have obtained is the result of the faithful and 
untiring efforts of all these fine people throughout the land. 

Consumer credit is the foundation of our national economy. The distribution of 
goods and commodities, necessities or luxuries, through the medium of retail credit 
has undeniably brought our North America to the highest living standard in all 
the world, and has made possible the ever enlarging mass production so peculiarly 
American. Therefore, the future of consumer credit will be the economic future 
of America. What a marvelous future it promises to be! It beckons us with its 
golden years of promise and will challenge us to our full capacity with its oppor- 
tunities. 

As we approach the fascinating years of an alluring future it behooves all of us 
to prepare for its impressive passing and to rededicate our talents, our abilities 
and our lives to the business of serving the consumer public with energy and 
enthusiasm and our stores with loyalty and devotion! 

As we come to the closing days of this Conference year, I wish again to express 
my sincere appreciation for the honor of serving as your President. It has been a 
wonderful year and although my visiting through the Districts was extremely 
limited, it gave me the opportunity to meet many marvelous people and find many 
wonderful friends. 

To each of you I express my gratitude with a prayer in my heart for your con- 
tinued good health, happiness, and prosperity. 


Himbaulay Sesh. 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 







































































